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NOW 


is the time 
to plan for aging 


Everyone wants to live a long life. But in our time, when we reach our 
goal of longevity, we act as though old age were a curse. Our culture, with 
its accent on youth, has contributed to this idea of age. We always think of 
aging as happening to someone else—not us. 

The truth of the matter is that if we are going to grow old gracefully, the 
time to start preparing for it is when we are still young. It is too late to 
prepare for retirement the year before we retire. 

Our country has indicated its concern for the aging in the first White House 
Conference on Aging, held January 9-12. Repercussions of this conference 
are being felt and will continue to be felt for years to come. 

Much preparation went into the White House Conference. States that held 
conferences on aging prior to the conference were eligible for up to $15,000 
from the federal government. At the conference itself, the participants were 
divided into twenty sections or subject areas such as population trends, income 
maintenance, the impact of inflation on retired persons, employment security 





and retired persons, religion, health and medical care, and so forth. 
Each section made a report to the entire conference. The section on popu- 
lation trends included the following charter: 


Senior Citizen’s Charter 


Rights of Senior Citizens: 


Each of our Senior Citizens, regardless of race, color 
or creed, is entitled to: 


1. The right to be useful. 

2. The right to obtain employment, based on merit. 
3, 
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. The right to a fair share of the community’s recre- 


The right to freedom from want in old age. 


ational, educational, and medical resources. 


. The right to obtain decent housing suited to needs 


of later years. 


. The right to the moral and financial support of 


one’s family so far as is consistent with the best 
interest of the family. 


. The right to live independently, as one chooses. 
. The right to live and to die with dignity. 


9. The right of access to all knowledge as available 





on how to improve the later years of life. 





Obligations of the Aging: 


The aging, by availing themselves of educational op- 
portunities, should endeavor to assume the following 
obligations to the best of their ability: 


1. The obligation of each citizen to prepare himself 
to become and resolve to remain active, alert, 
capable, self-supporting and useful so long as 
health and circumstances permit and to plan for 
ultimate retirement. 

2. The obligation to learn and apply sound principles 
of physical and mental health. 

3. The obligation to seek and develop potential 
avenues of service in the years after retirement. 

4. The obligation to make available the benefits of 
his experience and knowledge. 

5. The obligation to endeavor to make himself adapt- 
able to the changes added years will bring. 

6. The obligation to attempt to maintain such re- 
lationships with family, neighbors and friends 
as will make him a respected and valued coun- 
sellor throughout his later years. 
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BY HARVEY H. POTTHOFF 


This article is related to the July 30 lesson in the 
International Lesson Series. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


So wrote the poet Tennyson. He believed that doubt 
_and faith can coexist. Furthermore, he believed that 
doubt may actually be a part of a life of faith. Is this the 
case? 

Frequently we encounter the view that doubt 
is the opposite of faith. In order to be a person of faith 
one must get rid of his doubts. From this point of view, 
faith is primarily a matter of believing certain things. 
Doubt is seen as the obstacle to belief, and hence 
doubt and faith do not belong together. 

We recall the story of the apostle Thomas who 
found it difficult to believe that Jesus had appeared to 
the other disciples. They testified, “We have seen 
the Lord.” Thomas responded, “Unless I see in his hands 
the print of the nails, and place my finger in the mark 
of the nails, and place my hand in his side, I will not 
believe.” According to this account Thomas demanded 
evidence. Subsequently he has been called “doubting 
Thomas,” and people who are skeptical until they are 
given evidence are referred to as “doubting Thomases.” 

The Gospel of John puts great emphasis upon be- 
lief. Forms of the verb “to believe” are found nearly 
one hundred times in this Gospel. The emphasis is not 
upon belief in general but upon belief in Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God, the bringer of life—“. . . that 
you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing you may have life in his 
name” (20:31). In this context the story of Thomas 
is told. 

Later Jesus appeared again, we are told, and this 

— time Thomas was present. Jesus said, “Do not be faith- 

fa it h less, but believing.” Thomas’ reply expressed the 
faith of the early church, “My Lord and my God!” 
If one thinks of faith as belief, and if our final 

a nd purpose is to bring persons to what is regarded as 

correct belief, then there can be little place for 
doubt. Doubt is to be overcome in the interest of faith. 
/ vonest Probably many persons who are sincere in their 

desire to live a Christian life are confused and 
frustrated at this point. They want to be Christian— 


but they also have some honest doubts in reference to 
various theological teachings they have heard. Is it wrong to 
doubt? Is it unchristian to seek evidence? What is the relation- 
ship of honest doubt and faith? 
We shall never resolve this important question until we look more 
Dr. Porttuorr is professor of Christian theology, The Iliff School of Theology, 
Denver, Colorado. 














deeply into the nature of doubt and faith. We may 
think of faith simply as intellectual assent or belief. 
Doubt, from this perspective, is an “unsettled state 
of opinion concerning the reality or truth of some- 
thing” [dictionary definition]. 

We may, however, look at these terms in another 
way. We may think of faith as a total response of an 
individual in trust and commitment. Doubt, in this 
perspective, is basically the inability or unwilling- 
ness to trust or to give oneself in devotion. 

Thus it makes a great deal of difference how we 
approach these terms. In the second instance, it is 
quite possible for a measure of intellectual doubt 
to exist in a life of faith. 


I 


Let us first consider doubt in relation to belief. 
All of us have experienced doubt in this sense. We 
say: “I doubt that it will rain today.” “I doubt that 
this newspaper account is accurate.” “I doubt the 
truth of what has said.” 

In all probability we have experienced doubt in 
relation to some religious teachings. As children we 
take these on the authority of parents, teachers, 
and other persons. After awhile we begin to think 
more carefully for ourselves, and sometimes we 
question religious teachings we have learned in 
childhood. The maturing process involves a measure 
of questioning and doubting. 

We live in an age of science. We use scientific 
methods of investigation. We demand evidence in 
our search for truth. The scientific method involves 
gathering data, forming hypotheses, testing them 
experimentally. For persons trained in scientific 
ways of thinking, it is not easy—or desirable—to 
take ideas simply on the authority of a teacher, a 
parent, or an ancient book. This attitude is likely 
to carry over into the field of religion. 

Thus it is that in this scientific age there has been 
an increase of intellectual questioning in matters 
of religious belief. Many people are less inclined 
to take something simply on the authority of church 
or sacred book. They want evidence. And this is as 
it should be. There is no special virtue in being 
gullible. There is no special virtue in believing 
something just because some people have always as- 
sumed it to be true. Someone asked Einstein how he 
happened to come upon the theory of relativity. He 
said, “I challenged an axiom.” Any real development 
of thought can come only when we are ready to re- 
think old ideas and concepts in the light of new 
knowledge and experience. 

This applies in the area of religion as well as in 
the scientific field. To grow is to outgrow. If we are 
to grow in our religious thinking, we must be ready 
to outgrow inadequate concepts as new truth is re- 
vealed. Great religious leaders and thinkers of the 
past have illustrated this readiness. They doubted 
the adequacy of some ideas as they moved into larger 
ways of thinking. 

One of the most thrilling lessons to be learned 
from the Bible is that as men have grown in their 
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knowledge and experience, they have grown in their 
thoughts of God. The transition from belief in many 
gods to belief in the universal God, from belief in 
territorial deities to a God who encompasses all 
creation, involved some important growing. Along 
the way someone had to doubt the adequacy of older 
ideas in order to move into nobler concepts. 

Since biblical times it has been necessary to doubt 
some older religious ideas in order to move into more 
adequate views. For example, it took some creative 
doubting before men could really grasp that God’s 
universe is a universe of law and order. It took 
some creative doubting about the adequacy of some 
older views of creation before men could really 
grasp that God works in and through great processes 
of development and evolution. 

Our own time needs creative doubting. We need to 
doubt the adequacy of a one-planet deity. We need 
to doubt the adequacy of a God of one nation or race. 
We need to doubt the adequacy of an idea of God 
which is only a projection of our own wishes and 
ways. In many instances doubt is very painful when 
it challenges older ideas. But to grow is to outgrow. 
Doubt is oftentimes the growing edge of faith. 

We are not talking now about doubting for the 
sake of doubting. We are not talking about the irre- 
sponsible and immature attitude that refuses to come 
to grips with great ideas and ideals. Rather, we are 
pointing to the important truth that there can be no 
religious growth into deeper and more profound be- 
lief without some creative doubt. 

Man’s lot is to live with a measure of mystery. 
We can never know all the answers to the questions 
we ask. We are finite creatures and not God. So long 
as this is the case, some doubt is inevitable. Our 
best theories need to be re-examined and recon- 
sidered in the light of new information. In some in- 
stances our religion serves us best as an attitude 
rather than as an answer. 

Many of the greatest Christian thinkers have 
spoken of the mystery with which we must live. 
There is much mystery about God. Augustine once 
said, “If you have been able to understand it, it is 
not God that you contemplate.” Only the timid or 
the arrogant claim finality for their views. No one 
has ever caught all of God in a net. God is always 
more than we think—and our concepts at best are 
approximations of the truth. 

This being the case, a measure of doubt and ques- 
tioning is inevitable in the lives of persons who are 
mentally alert. And a measure of creative doubting 
is necessary on one level that we may move to new 
levels of understanding. This is what the philosopher 
A. N. Whitehead had in mind when he wrote, “Reli- 
gions commit suicide when they find their inspira- 
tions in their dogmas.” 


II 


The life of faith in a Christian sense is more than 
intellectual assent or belief. It involves belief, but 
it goes further. It involves trust and commitment 
in response to the vision of God mediated in and 
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by Jesus Christ. It involves a response of the whole 
person in the context of real life. 

Faith is somewhat like swimming. Swimming is a 
way of getting along in the water. It is a response 
of involvement in the water. When a person who 
cannot swim is thrust into water, he is likely to re- 
spond in fear. He sees his wet environment as his 
enemy. He fights it—and loses. But he who knows 
how to swim knows that when he is in right relation- 
ship with the water, he is wonderfully sustained and 
is able to move ahead. He is at home. 

Many persons have never learned to be at home in 
relationship to God, in whom we live and move and 
have our being. Many persons are filled with fear, 
and thus they respond to life in hostile ways, reject- 
ing themselves and others and life and God. They 
cannot accept life because they do not know them- 
selves as being accepted. They cannot trust because 
they do not know themselves as being trusted. They 
doubt existence. 

Let us carry our analogy a bit further. A swimmer 
must do three things. First, he must have some valid 
beliefs. He does not need to know all about water, 
but he does need to believe that water is of such 
a nature that he can swim in it. He needs beliefs 
that correspond to reality—otherwise he might try 
to swim in cement. 

Belief, however, is not enough. One never becomes 
a swimmer until he gets into the water and exerts 
himself in a responsible way at a specific time and 
place. He must become involved. 

There is a third necessity for the swimmer. He 
must learn to trust the water. He will never even 
float until he can “let go” in the awareness that the 
water wiil do for him some things he cannot do for 
himself. In a sense, the water “accepts” him—and up- 
holds him. 

Our analogy is not perfect, but it may help us see 
that a life of faith involves our whole relationship 
to life. It involves beliefs about ourselves and exist- 
ence and the God to whom we are subject. It in- 
volves getting into life in a responsible way. One is 
never Christian “in general.” He is Christian in 
specific times and places—as he is involved in real 
life. The life of faith involves work and service. 

The life of faith involves also a deep trust that we 
are God’s. This trust enables us to accept ourselves 
because we know God accepts us. It enables us to 
create and love because we are now inwardly free 
enough to give of ourselves. This same trust makes 
it unnecessary for us to demand that everyone think 
just as we think or to insist that we have an answer 
to every question. For now we trust life enough and 
God enough to face mystery and the future with 
quiet confidence. God is in it. 

What does all this have to do with doubt? A great 
deal. We are now in a position to understand doubt 
in a deeper dimension. Doubt is not just questioning 
certain ideas. We need some of that kind of doubt, 
as we have seen. But there is another kind of doubt 
—more psychological and emotional in character. It 
is the inability or unwillingness to get into the water, 


to assume responsible action, to trust. This brings 
us to a second dictionary understanding of doubt— 
distrust. Here we come to a matter of central con- 
cern in Christian life and thought. 

All of us know the meaning of fear, confusion, 
frustration. We have ambivalent (contradictory) 
feelings about many things. Love and hate, trust and 
distrust, are amazingly interwoven. As long as we 
are human, it will in some measure be so. We ought 
not condemn ourselves for these mixed feelings. 
They are a part of our human experience. The life 
of faith is not total escape from these feelings. It is a 
life of reverent and responsible involvement that in- 
cludes these feelings. 

We can live a life of devotion and active trust 
even while we are uncertain about a good many in- 
tellectual matters. We do not have to be halfhearted 
just because we are half sure. As Tennyson re- 
minded us, we can “cling to Faith beyond the forms 
of faith.” Intellectual doubt is not so ultimate a prob- 
lem as is the kind of doubt that paralyzes us—keep- 
ing us out of the water of life, estranging us from 
existence. It is to this condition of estrangement that 
Christian faith speaks its healing and saving words. 

We are learning these days through the psycho- 
logical disciplines that, to love, one must first be 
loved; to trust, one must first be trusted; to reach 
out and create, one must first have experienced a 
creativity that comes to him; to be able to accept 
others, one must first know something of the experi- 
ence of acceptance. The so-called “delinquent” child 
is likely to be the child who has known more of re- 
jection than of acceptance. There is healing and 
wholeness in concern and compassion and love that 
come to us. The overcoming of our deepest doubts 
about life is not just a matter of self-help or self- 
effort. We all need a healing grace that does for us 
what we cannot do for ourselves. 

The Christian drama speaks to us of the God 
whose we are—and who does for us some things we 
cannot do for ourselves. It speaks to us of belief—but 
it also speaks of truth and of responsible action 
springing from that trust. It speaks of the problem 
of doubt—for those who have eyes to see and ears 
to hear. It speaks of the living God in whom we find 
the courage to be and the courage to become. 

Living in the kind of world we do, being human as 
we are, a measure of doubt is an inescapable part 
of our human experience. It is an inescapable part 
of the experience of a Christian. The great devotional 
literature of the ages reveals that the inner life of 
the spirit involves the interplay of varied moods, 
feelings, thoughts, responses. Faith in its most pro- 
found sense is not the elimination of all doubt; it is 
a gathering up of doubt into an affirmation of exist- 
ence inspired by the vision of God. 

The Christian ministry at its best (whether it be 
teaching, preaching, or some other form of witness- 
ing) speaks to the condition of doubt. It mediates the 
acceptance and strength and healing grace that en- 
able persons to affirm their being in a world of pro- 
found mystery and meaning. 











“Jesus,” by Jacques Barosin 


This article supplements the lesson material for 
the Adult Fellowship Series unit, “Teach Us to 
Pray” (pages 24-41). 


Life is an island surrounded by God. Rufus M. 
Jones, a Quaker mystic, comments on this truth in a 
story about a dedicated man who established a Sun- 
day school on a tiny island off the coast of Maine. A 
few families who made their livelihood from the sea 
lived there. Their children lived in an endless atmos- 
phere of fish, ocean brine, and the roar of the surf. 
The ocean could easily be viewed from all sides of 
the island; the sea was all about them. 

This dedicated layman began the children’s first 
Sunday-school lesson by trying to relate spiritual 
truth to their immediate environment. “How many 
of you have ever seen the Atlantic Ocean?” he 
asked. Not a hand was raised; not a word was said. 
The man was dumbfounded. The children’s parents 
made their living from the sea. All their lives they 
had bathed in the surf and boated on the ocean, but 
no one had ever named this body of water to them. 
They had never discovered the Atlantic Ocean.! 

Rufus Jones treats this story as a parable of life. 
Like the children of the island, who were oblivious 


1 From Spiritual Energies in Daily Life, by Rufus M. Jones; The 
Macmillan Company, 1922; out of print. 





Mr. SNAVELY is pastor of Pleasant Hill Community Church, 
Pleasant Hill, Tennessee. 
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PRAYER I) 


to the existence of the Atlantic Ocean, most people 
are unaware that they are surrounded by a world 
of spirit within and without, a dimension from which 
comes the higher potentialities of life. Their spiritual 
life is a kind of peripheral existence; they have 
never discovered God in depth. 

This spiritual unconsciousness accounts for the 
experience of spiritual malcontents and petrified 
Christians. Many people have experimented with the 
religious life, having heard of signposts pointing to 
the Promised Land and rewards given in the King- 
dom. However, their particular endeavors have been 
disappointing, and they have concluded that the 
religious life is illusionary nonsense. Still conscious 
of the same old fears and tensions and aware that 
they are no better off than when they began the 
road to discipleship, they exclaim, “Religion doesn’t 
work.” 

Far more tragic is the large number of people now 
in churches who have mistakenly assumed that 
meeting the ritual requirements of church member- 
ship, such as confession, affirmation of faith, and 
baptism, is the fulfillment of holiness. They lead a 
so-called “good life’; their loyalty to the church 
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cannot be questioned. On the other hand, their spir- 
itual life has settled into a sterile and mediocre rut. 
Joining a civic club or fraternal order could produce 
just as much change in their personalities as they 
have experienced by joining a church. Like their 
counterparts who flatly admit failure, they too are 
far from the Kingdom. 

The pathway to an intimate relationship with God 
and its corresponding transformation of personality 
into a new man is a more profound process than the 
commonly taught technique of shut doors, bent 
knees, and adoring hearts. Pioneering saints have 
discovered that depth communication with God is an 
experience fraught with perils, hardship, and self- 
sacrifice. In their thinking, Jesus’ description of the 
Way is very realistic: “For the gate is narrow and 
the way is hard, that leads to life, and those who find 
it are few” (Matthew 7:14). 


Tuts difficulty applies equally to learning the art 
of prayer. It has been stated frequently that it is 
easier to commit the Lord’s Prayer to memory than 
to learn its meaning in the heart. How true of prayer 
in depth! Depth prayer will lead you to God, but the 
road will take you by the foot of the cross. 

What is meant by prayer in depth? Through the 
centuries those who have attained the higher life 
of the spirit have defined it as experiencing the suc- 
cessive stages of purgation, illumination, and finally, 
union with God. Let us look at each of these steps. 

Purgation implies confession and recognition of 
one’s inner self (the real man) before God. An apt 
illustration of this condition is found in Jesus’ story 











of the man who went into the Temple to pray. Cast- 
ing down his eyes, he beat upon his breast and cried, 
“God, be merciful to me, a sinner!” This is not an 
easy beginning. Notice how often public prayers of- 
fered in church will plead only for God’s forgiveness 
of our sins in general. The sins are never explicitly 
identified, and it is doubtful that they are ever iden- 
tified even when persons are engaged in private 
meditation. 

The upward path demands that the disciple must 
know himself, his own light and darkness, before he 
can sincerely offer himself to God for the trans- 
formed life. 

Meister Eckhart, a German mystic and scholar of 
the fourteenth century, commends this way when he 
says, “A man has many skins in himself, covering the 
depths of his heart. Man knows so many other 
things; he does not know himself. Why, thirty or 
forty skins or hides, just like an ox’s or a bear’s, so 
thick and hard, cover the soul. Go into your own 
ground and learn to know yourself.” He explains the 
necessity for such knowledge by saying, “To get at 
the core of God at his greatest, one must first get into 
the core of himself at his least, for no one can 
know God who has not first known himself.” 2 

The difficulty of this act is recognized by a modern 
psychiatrist, Carl Jung, who says, 

“Whoever goes to himself risks a confrontation 
with himself. The mirror does not flatter, it faith- 
fully shows whatever looks into it; namely, the face 
we never show to the world because we cover it with 
the persona, the mask of the actor. But the mirror 
lies behind the mask and shows the true face. 


by Frank R. Snavely 


“This confrontation is the first test of courage on 
the inner way, a test sufficient to frighten off most 
people, ...”3 

Who is willing to admit with the prodigal son that 
his inner life is comparable to the muck and mire 
of a hogpen? It is more pleasant to picture ourselves 
as the righteous brother who obeyed his father, 
stayed at home, and could do no wrong. Yet the 
elder brother committed the greater sin. His pride 
led him to believe falsely that he was morally su- 
perior to his wayward brother. He failed to perceive 
the reality of his inner life. At the conclusion of 
Jesus’ story it was the prodigal son who eventually 
“came to himself” and was restored to his father’s 
house. 

Hostility, pride, selfishness—evils that can destroy 
the soul—prevent us from self-exploration and con- 
fession of these same realities by that guardian of 

2 From Meister Eckhart, translated by Raymond B. Blakney; Harper 


and Brothers, 1941. 


8 From The Integration of the Personality, by Carl G. Jung; trans- 
lated by S. Dell; copyright 1989 by Farrar and Rinehart, Inc.; Bollingen 
Foundation, Inc.; out of print. 
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the unconscious called the ego. Our inflated delu- 
sions of grandeur, our pride and vanity, are rooted 
in the ego. It is the citadel of selfishness, the throne 
of the anti-God state of being. It protects and pro- 
jects a false image of the real self and prevents one 
from recognizing the moral inadequacies of his own 
life. 

Because of our inability to see ourselves as we 
really are, virtuous and evil, beautiful and ugly, our 
prayers do not always represent the deepest desires 
of our hearts. Only as we look within through the 
process of analysis and confession, bringing the inner 
life into conscious experience, can we know our- 
selves and thus come before God with a naked soul, 
receptive to his grace. It is our spiritual potential to 
know God, but first there is a moral prerequisite: 
Only the pure in heart can see God. 

The second stage of prayer in depth is the experi- 
ence of illumination. The creed that one recites 
orally, the Word read in the Bible, the witness heard 
by the ear, the Christ of history, become a living 
reality, an integral part of existence. Heretofore 
prayer may have been a technique or religion may 
have been simply a theory, but illumination means 
that God is experienced in the soul. For this there 
is no substitute. 

Consider the spiritual struggle of John Wesley. He 
was an ordained minister in the Church of England. 
He had received the best religious training of the 
time from Oxford University. He came from a model 
religious home. Despite these advantages, there was 
dissatisfaction within his soul. Returning to London 
as a failure in his missionary sojourn to Georgia, he 
attended a meeting of the Moravian Society in 
Aldersgate Street. His spiritual awakening occurred 
as the leader read from Martin Luther’s Preface to 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

Wesley said of this event: “About a quarter be- 
fore nine, while he was describing the change which 
God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I 
felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance 
was given me that He had taken away my sins, even 
mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.” 
From that moment God was a living reality within 
John Wesley’s soul. 

Illumination is not intellectual insight alone, it is 
also an inner emotional experience that brings into 
being new values and goals and around which life 
is centered. In this type of prayer experience God is 
sensed not only in the moment of devotion, but, as 
Brother Lawrence would say, one is continually in 
“the presence of God.” 

Finally, prayer in depth brings the disciple to the 
place where he identifies himself with God. This was 
Paul’s meaning when he witnessed, “It is no longer 
I who live, but Christ who lives in me.” Do not think, 
however, that union with God means the amputa- 
tion of personal uniqueness. Paul would never have 
agreed with some of the Eastern religions which in- 
sist on a final merger with the “Infinite,” a complete 
state of anonymity. 
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Union with God, Paul indicates, means the death 
of the “old man,” the abolishment of “I” or ego, 
while the real self emerges. Union with God be- 
comes a personal experience of relationship. If any- 
thing, the human personality becomes more efficient 
and powerful rather than obliterated. Now the dis- 
ciple is freely able to say with Christ, “I am God’s 
son.” In union with God a man sees himself as God 
intended him to be. 


As weE have seen, prayer in depth leads one 
through progressive stages of purgation, illumina- 
tion, and union with God. However, other funda- 
mental considerations must not be overlooked. The 
novice, the one just beginning his spiritual develop- 
ment, should keep the following points in mind: 

1. Prayer is a many-faceted experience, but it is 
also an art to be learned. The infant disciple must 
devote himself to studying this art as an athlete 
would train for the Olympic games or as an under- 
graduate pursues the possession of a college degree. 
He must discipline himself to give long hours to this 
pursuit, periods of actual practice and then time 
spent studying the wide range of devotional litera- 
ture which will give him many of the insights he 
needs. 

2. He must appreciate and understand the truth 
that spiritual growth is a life-long process. Some 
saints, such as Paul and Wesley, seem to have had 
climactic conversion experiences. The average man, 
however, must be content with a more meditative, 
less emotional, calmer pursuit of holiness. He must 
be prepared to accept the fact that at times there 
will be retrogression into the old ways, as well as 
progression. He will still have his ups and downs, 
his joys and sufferings. There are always obstacles, 
and the pursuit is a process of life itself; it is not a 
static event. 

3. He must enter this course with the primary 
motivation of knowing God and having the mind of 
Christ. The person who seeks religion primarily as a 


means of obtaining peace of mind, winning friends, [ 
and influencing people is doomed to failure. As f 


W. R. Inge has stated, “He who tries to be holy in 
order to be happy will assuredly be neither.” 


4. Ultimately, he will find God nowhere as com- : 


pletely as he finds God within himself. To be sure, 


we behold the beautiful handiwork of God in the [ 
world about us, but the true path to God is through f 


human personality. The search for God, in spirit 
and in truth, must begin within ourselves. 

5. Finally, he must start where the twelve dis- 
ciples started and make their prayer his request. 
They sensed that Jesus received power and guidance 
when he went apart from the crowd and spent time 
alone with his Father. So the disciples went to their 
Master and requested, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 
This is the most fundamental beginning for the 
novice. If he will admit that he does not know how 
to pray, but that he sincerely wants to learn, then 
he, too, can utter the prayer: “Father, teach me 
how to pray.” 
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The Beginning of Devotion DENI TENIACTENIATION IIE IONIC IPK 


If a man ts in tune 

With the harmony of his spirit, 

He plays his life’s song 

On the lyre of human kindness, 

And the longing to involve himself 

As man unto mankind 

Becomes the music of his life’s most precious moments. 


The true man is reborn 

In the womb of his sincere reflections. 
He that thinks sincerely 

And seeks the inspiration 

To unite his thoughts with actions 
Begins to live truly. 


An unconscious soul cannot hear 
The voice of a living God. 

If a man is aware 

Of the life streams 

That flow through his being, 
He is aware of God, 

Of heaven and eternity. 


He that cannot speak 
More completely to another 
_In silent communion 
Or converse with mankind in spirit 
Is lost to life and eternity. 
He can never be free 
Nor attain abundant life 
Nor know the humanity 
That so richly adorns his spirit. 


Phillip Day 
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, ADULT LEADERS @ FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 







AT WORK IN THE WHOLE CHURCH 







As a teacher of an adult class you are related intimately to your own 
group of ten to one hundred persons. You are related, also, to a staff 
of volunteers, the teachers of the the church school. 













You are related also to men and women of history. The disciples 
became teachers; the apostles of the early church were teachers. The 
Protestant movement, born in the Reformation, depends upon lay leadership. 
You are a part of this movement. In India, Argentina, the Congo, Ger- 
many, Norway, and every land in which Christians worship, volunteers are 
teaching adults. You belong to this body. 














Your ministry.—As a representative of the Christian church, the 
church universal, you minister to the men and women of your class. To-= 
gether with these men and women you seek to know God—to be related 
to him so that, in so far as you are able, his way becomes your way. 


















You seek to find his way, not alone, but in company with others. 
Your group members seek to find his way, not alone but in company with 
other groups. Methodist leaders are seeking ways to create conditions by 
which the several agencies of the church, both nationally and locally, 
may be strengthened in company with each other. 
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Your relationship.—As a teacher you are responsible to the commission 
on education in your church. This commission is related organically 

to the other commissions. It goes its way not alone but in company with the 
others. Emphases of one commission support the emphases of others. Each 
commission has members serving on each other commission. With this 
structure goals and programs of each commission may mesh into the goals 
and program of the church as a whole. 














You may be a teacher who is also a commission member. In this relation- 
ship, you become aware of the one program, the major goals, of your 
church. Or you may be a teacher who is not a commission member. In this 
case then you need to discover your church goals and program through 
other channels. 













You may ask why. You may feel that it is enough for you to be re- 
sponsible to your group, to know them as persons, to search with them 
to know God, his truth, his way. Goals are stated in the teaching 
materials—are not these goals enough for you and your group? 
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Questions such as these are sound ones. These matters are important. 
Neither you nor your group, however, go your way alone; you go in com- 
pany with others. These others include, first of all, your church. 

The responsibilities within your church are divided among the commissions 
on education, membership and evangelism, missions, Christian social 
concerns, and stewardship and finance. 


What do these others conceive to be their goals? What do they hope to see 
achieved through your church? Taken together, what are the goals of 
your church? What is its program? Are the goals and program of the group 
you serve meshed with the goals and program of the church you serve? 


Goals and program of the church.—Two plans are suggested here whereby 
you and other teachers may see your church as a whole, as well as a 
part of a larger whole. 








1. On pages 28 and 29 of the Manual for the Commission on Education 
you will find listed ten work areas of the commission on education: win- 
ning pupils to Christ and the church, recruiting and training leaders, 
lesson materials and teaching procedures, increasing membership and 
attendance, Christian stewardship and giving, missionary education, music 
in Christian education, Christian service and social concerns, family 
life, fellowship and recreation. 





Winning pupils and increasing membership is a responsibility also of the 
commission on membership and evangelism. Christian stewardship and giv=- 
ing is an objective of the commission on stewardship and finance. 

Missions are a responsibility of the commission on missions; Christian 
service and social concerns of the commission on Christian social 
concerns. Teaching is primarily a responsibility of the commission on 
education, but it is also a responsibility of several other commissions. 
Therefore, as a teacher you go your way in company with others. 


To know what these others hope to accomplish, the chairmen of the sev= 
eral commissions may interpret their goals and program emphases to 
the teachers and officers in the adult division (the adult council). They 
might discuss together some ways in which the teaching and activities 
of the adult groups might mesh with the goals of the church as a whole. 


For example, perhaps your church needs to become more aware of the 
world-wide mission of the church. Your commission on missions may plan to 
have a school of missions. Adult groups can plan their teaching pro- 
gram in such a way that missions becomes the central theme for a given 
period of time. 


2. After the annual planning meeting of your official board arrange for 
the adult council to review the church's program. In this session 
adult-group representatives should note goals and programs of their re- 
spective groups, together with those of the church as a whole. Groups 
may then work out ways in which their goals and programs may be meshed. 


It may be that your adult group has not given consideration to goals 
and program. This may be an opportune time to do so, keeping in mind 
the goals and program of your church. In this case, the adult-group 
representatives will need to interpret the church's plans to their groups 
and involve them in a consideration of how they can support and par- 
ticipate in these plans. 








p> To the Leader: 

This is the first month in a quar- 
ter’s study of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, by Dillenberger and 
Welch. This study will prove stim- 
ulating and illuminating to any 
group that will undertake it, but 
the study will require work on the 
part of both leader and group. Do 
not undertake this unit unless a 
substantial number of class mem- 
bers will faithfully study the text. 

You, as leader, should first read 
the book straight through. The 
reader’s guide is printed in Adult 
Student. You should read this ma- 
terial in preparation for each 
month’s study, and some of the 
questions may be used to start 
class discussion. 

This leader’s guide will present 
more material than you can cover, 
so it will be necessary to choose 
that which is most useful and in- 
teresting. Although the material 
given here follows the book, chap- 
ter by chapter, each group should 
feel free to move at its own pace. 

Topics for report are suggested 
for each chapter. If these are used, 
they should be assigned in ad- 
vance to persons who can do some 
special reading on them. 

Suggestions for reading are 
given on pages 327 ff. of the text- 
book. See also the suggested list of 
resources on the third cover page. 


ADVANCED STUDIES @ USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 





Dr. Locke is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Religion, High Point College, 
High Point, North Carolina. 
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PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY, by John Dillenberger and Claude Welch 


LEADER'S SUGGESTIONS fr WILLIAM R. LOCKE 


Our suggestions for July deal 
with Chapters I through VI. 


> Topics for Report 
I. Luther and the Ninety-five 
Theses 
II. Faith and Works (See the 
Methodist Discipline, para- 
graphs 69, 70; Romans 3:28; 
James 2:14-17.) 
The Book of Common Prayer 
—The Anglican tradition as a 
bridge church between Ro- 
man Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism (See also A Guide to 
the Religions of America, Leo 
Rosten, editor; pages 48 ff.) 
The Philosophical Problem of 
Determinism versus Indeter- 
minism 
V. The Influence of the Puritans 
in the Early Days of New 
England 
. John Wesley and the Church 
of England; John Wesley and 
the Moravians 


ITT. 


IV. 


> Discussion Guidance 
Previous to the Reformation, 
Christendom was united, one body 
(page 4). Why did the reformers 
break from this one church? Three 
factors in the medieval culture 
which contributed to the breakup 
of the one church are listed on 
pages 5-8. If these are to be con- 
sidered, each must be defined so 
that class members will know its 
significance. Consult a good dic- 
tionary, and note these pages in 











the text: (1) Mysticism (page 5). 
(2) Nominalism (page 6). (Any 
standard history of philosophy 
will show the meaning of nominal- 
ism in contrast to the opposing 
view, realism.) (3) The Renais- 
sance (page 8). 

Evil conditions within the 
church contributed to the Refor- 
mation. What were these? Luther 
made his protest particularly 
against these evils. He began with 
a challenge to debate on ninety- 
five points, or theses. F 

A significant point of difference F 
between Protestants and Catholics 
is seen in the interpretation of the 
sacraments (page 24). 















CuapTER II presents the new the- [ 
ology of Protestantism as it was ff 
developed by Luther and Calvin. 
These two leaders held in common 
certain elements of the Reforma- [ 
tion theology. What is the mean- 
ing of the terms depravity, total 
depravity, and sin? According to 
George W. Forell, “When he 
[man] lives in fact apart from 
God and only for himself, glorify- 
ing his own happiness and his own 
pleasure, he sins.” 1 

In the redemption of man the 
sinner, what part does God play’? 
What part does man play? Some- 
thing of the thought of this section 
is expressed in these words (see 
The Methodist Hymnal, 316): 


1 From The Protestant Faith, by George W. 
Forell; Prentice-Hall, 1960; page 134. 
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I sought the Lord, and afterward 
I knew 

He moved my soul to seek Him, 
seeking me;... 


The authors suggest (page 39) 
that it is not possible to give a 
rigid definition of the place of 
works in the Christian life. Note 
the discussion of works on pages 
36 and 39. The key to the whole 
doctrine may be seen in the 
phrases “faith not without works” 
(pages 40-41) and “the priority of 
the mercy of God at every point, 
and the necessity of works as a re- 
sult” (page 41). 

Man is a sinner. The question 
is this: How is a man saved from 
his sins? Does he overcome, or 
overbalance, his sins by his good 
works? No. He is saved by faith, 
and his good works follow as a re- 
sult of his being saved. 

What is the difference in saying 
that the Bible is the Word of God 
and that the Bible contains the 
Word of God? (See also page 95.) 
Which statement would represent 
the view of the reformers? Note 
that the Word of God must be ex- 
perienced (page 50). 

Some of the most significant dif- 
ferences between Protestants and 
Catholics are set forth on pages 
48-53. What is the church? What 
constitutes a proper church serv- 
ice? How does a Catholic priest 
differ from a layman? How does a 
Protestant minister differ from a 
layman? What is the relation of 
the church to the Bible? Contrast 
the Protestant view of the sole au- 
thority of Scripture with the Ro- 
man Catholic view of Scripture 
and tradition interpreted by that 
church. (See A Guide to the Reli- 
gions of America, page 10; Disci- 
pline of The Methodist Church, 
paragraphs 65, 73.) ? 


Be sure that you understand the 
meaning of the Anabaptist tradi- 
tion; do not confuse it with the 
Baptist. The term Anabaptist is 
defined on page 61, and the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the tra- 
dition are summarized on page 67. 
In America today the Anabaptist 
tradition is represented by such 





2 Last quarter’s study book, The Riddle of 
Roman Catholicism, by Jaroslav Pelikan (Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1959; $4) will be helpful. 





groups as the Mennonites, the 
Amish, and the Hutterites. Show 
how the “Tenets of Central Ana- 
baptists” have contributed to the 
main stream of Protestant belief 
and practice. 

The details of the separation of 
the English church from Rome 
need not concern us here. How- 
ever, the permanent changes dat- 
ing from the reign of Edward VI 
are important (page 69). Note that 
the Thirty-nine Articles are rec- 
ognized as “an adequate expres- 
sion of the faith” but are not held 
as a binding rule of faith. The 
Book of Common Prayer is more 
important than the Articles and is 
regarded by many as the one tie 
that binds all Anglicans together. 

Point out the meaning of the 
term the apostolic succession, 
and show the importance of the 
unbroken line of bishops in the 
Anglican tradition. The group may 
want to list the churches included 
in the Anglican tradition and dis- 
cuss what holds them together 
and what distinguishes one from 
another. Note particularly the dis- 
tinction between the Church of 
England and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church (U.S.A.). 


Nore the contrast between the 
Lutheran and the Reformed tradi- 
tions in their attitude toward the 
community and toward social in- 
stitutions (page 85). The Geneva 
community, under the leadership 
of John Calvin, became an ex- 
ample of what—in the Reformed 
tradition—a well-ordered Chris- 
tian community should be. Note 
the description of this community. 
Consider the attitude of Protes- 
tants (and more narrowly, of 
Methodists) in America today 
toward social institutions. Is this 
attitude nearer to the Lutheran or 
the Reformed tradition? 

The section “The Development 
of Orthodox Calvinism” bristles 
with doctrinal terms that ought 
not to be used without an under- 
standing of their meaning. 

Orthodox—Belief that is “cor- 
rect,” which conforms to accepted 
standards (page 96). 

Confession of faith—A formal 
and systematic organization of the 
religious beliefs of a Christian 





group for defining its purpose and 
determining its membership. (See 
page 89.) 

Arminian doctrine—A doctrine 
contrasting with the orthodox 
Calvinism. Arminius affirmed con- 
ditional election and man’s free- 
dom to accept or reject divine 
overtures. (See pages 90 and 91.) 

Predestination—The doctrine 
that all events are predetermined 
by the will of God. More specifi- 
cally, the doctrine that each indi- 
vidual’s eternal destiny is fixed by 
divine decree. “Double” predesti- 
nation became the orthodox view. 
(See pages 91, 95.) 

The group’s interest will tend to 
center on the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, about which many people 
hold very hazy views; the discus- 
sion should help clear up some of 
those views. The developments 
outlined on pages 89-98 show how 
the statement of a living experi- 
ence may harden into a binding 
system of belief and how confes- 
sions of faith which served origi- 
nally as guides for thinking be- 
came restrictions on thinking. 

Calvinist orthodoxy developed 
fixed views about the Bible. Any 
suggestions that the Bible con- 
tained the Word of God was re- 
jected with the assertion that the 
Bible is to be identified with the 
Word of God from cover to cover. 
This understanding of the Bible 
carried with it a literal accept- 
ance of miracles. 


THE term Puritan is popularly 
used to designate a person with 
strict morals, but originally it re- 
ferred to one who desired a puri- 
fication of the forms of church 
worship. The question may be 
raised whether there is any neces- 
sary connection between purity of 
morals and simplicity of worship. 

The early Puritans appealed to 
the Bible as the foundation for 
their simplification of church wor- 
ship and for their type of church 
organization. Would we _ today 
want to go as far as the Puritans 
did in rejecting all objects and all 
customs for which scriptural basis 
cannot be found? On such a basis 
could we accept pipe organs, cleri- 


[Concluded on third cover page] 
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MENT LETTERS 


JULY 2: 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE @ UNIT IV: LATER NEW TESTA- 
m@ USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


James: Meeting Trials and Temptations 


INTRODUCTION 

The Letter of James is generally 
recognized as being practical in 
character. (See Beck in Adult 
Bible Course.) This is shown in 
other ways besides the very prac- 
tical nature of the instructions it 
contains. It is evident, for ex- 
ample, in the writer’s insistence 
upon the importance of one’s ac- 
tions. In 1:22 he said, “Be doers 
of the word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving yourselves,” and the 
following verses elaborate on this 
idea. 

Again, he insisted that faith 
must be accompanied by works 
(2:14-26). He even declared that 
“a man is justified by works and 
not by faith alone” (verse 24) and 
that “faith apart from works is 
dead” (verse 26). For the writer 
of this Epistle was convinced that 
a vital faith must be expressed in 
the practices of everyday living. 
It was in these that he was pri- 
marily interested. 

This same emphasis is found in 
the writer’s definition of religion 
(1:27). Compare this definition 
with the classic statement by the 
prophet Micah: 





Dr. EpMESTON is professor emeritus of 
Old Testament and Latin American 
missions, Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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He has showed you, O man, what 
is good; 
and what does the Lorp require 
of you 
but to do justice, and to love 
kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your 
God? (6:8). 


This statement, too, makes right 
conduct an essential, but its cul- 
minating phrase refers to one’s 
relationship with God. 

These two aspects of religion, if 
it is to be rightly interpreted and 
experienced at its best, must be 
kept in proper balance. This Let- 
ter emphasizes the practical im- 
plications of religion for conduct. 
Yet it certainly implies and at 
places clearly states the religious 
basis for its admonitions. 


TRIALS AND TEMPTATIONS 


The author of the Letter used 
a word that may mean either trial 
or temptation (1:2, 12-14). In his 
discussion he shifts from one 
meaning to the other, although 
they are not identical. 

A trial is a situation in which 
strength or capacity or ability is 
put to the test. Such trials come 
naturally in connection with prog- 
ress and advancement. Any new 
invention or theory must be put to 


the test before it can be utilized. 
So we speak of the trial flight of 
a jet plane. 

Trials are part of the course of 
living. Every operation is a test 
of the doctor’s surgical skill. Trials 
may come also in connection with 
the rise of adverse circumstances. 

Temptation, however, involves 
an urge toward the violation of 
a standard recognized as right. It 
always includes an element of de- 
sire. 

The story in Genesis 3 illus- 
trates these factors. The woman 
knew the command of God. The 
serpent encouraged her to eat the 
fruit in violation of the command. 
But she took the fruit when she 
“saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was a delight to 
the eyes, and that the tree was to 
be desired” (verse 6). 

To be sure, confronting the 
temptation is a test of one’s moral 
strength; and in this sense it is a 
trial. So it can be said that all 
temptations are trials but that not 
all trials are temptations. 

The Letter of James deals with 
a Christian’s attitude toward both 
of these—trials and temptations. 

The first bit of advice in regard 
to trials seems surprising. It is 
that one should be glad to meet 
them (1:2). The different transla- 


Adult Bible Course 
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tions of this verse express the idea 
in interesting forms. For example, 
Moffatt’s translation reads, “Greet 
[trial] as pure joy.” Phillips says, 
“Welcome [trials] as friends!” 

In any case, the idea is the 
same, and it is surprising. Who 
ever heard of welcoming trouble? 
This idea may even seem shocking 
in an age when the ideal of hap- 
piness is a state of ease, comfort, 
and security. 

Yet the advice of James is in 
harmony with Jesus’ words: 
“Blessed are those who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake” 
(Matthew 5:10). Both statements 
suggest that for the faithful Chris- 
tian life may be more difficult 
rather than less so. But this does 
not mean it will be less joyful. 


REwaArps From TRIALS 


The reason for rejoicing in 
trials is, of course, the rewards 
these trials bring. The writer first 
mentions that testing produces 
steadfastness (1:3). This is a good 
sturdy word, much stronger than 
“patience” used in the King James 
Version. Phillips calls it “the qual- 
ity of endurance.” 

Some qualities are developed 
in the exercise of them. One gains 
the power of endurance by endur- 
ing. Steadfastness is the power to 
maintain one’s loyalty to princi- 
ples in the face of all opposition. 

Steadfastness in turn contrib- 
utes toward making life perfect 
and complete. Here, too, Phillips’ 
statement is striking. “Let the 
process go on until that endurance 
is fully developed, and you will 
find you have become men of ma- 
ture character with the right sort 
of independence.” (1:4.)4 

Perhaps this is the “crown of 
life” that, in verse 12, the writer 
promised God would give as a 
reward for having endured the 
trial and stood the test. In the 
moral and spiritual realm rewards 
are won, not given. 

In a later passage the writer 
counseled patience (5:7-11). 
There is strength in patience, too. 
It is related to steadfastness, and 
both are rooted in one’s certainty 





1From The New Testament in Modern 
English, copyright J. B. Phillips, 1958. Used 
by permission of The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


of the outcome of affairs. One who 
is certain of the Lord’s coming can 
remain steadfast and patient. We 
may express our certainty in dif- 
ferent form today, but it is still 
the Christian’s basis of confidence. 
Because he knows that God is 
just and righteous, he is sure of 
the ultimate defeat of the forces 
of hate and social injustice. There- 
fore he can remain steadfast. 

The writer mentioned one other 
reward. It can be seen in the ex- 
amples of the prophets as God’s 
purposes were realized through 
their steadfastness in the midst of 
difficulties. Even so, a Christian’s 
trials offer him a similar oppor- 
tunity to participate in the mar- 
velous achievements of the Cre- 
ator of the universe. 

We remember also that Jesus 
gave to those who were perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake the 
honor of belonging to the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets (Mat- 
thew 5:12). 

One might indeed welcome 
trials as friends since they bring 
the opportunity of gaining such 
rewards. 

The author gave another bit of 
advice in regard to the Christian’s 
attitude toward temptation, or as 
Moffatt would express it, trial by 
temptation. This is that he must 
not say he is tempted by God (1: 
13). 

Here we may recall what was 
said earlier in this lesson in re- 
gard to the nature of temptation; 
that is, that it always includes an 
urge or desire in favor of the 
wrong action that is contemplated. 
Such a feeling cannot have its 
source in God, who is good, the 
writer of this Letter would say. 

In only one sense may tempta- 
tion be attributed to God. It was 
his good purpose to create free 
human beings, not automatons. 
For this purpose they had to be 
given the power to choose between 
two or more possible courses. This 
involved the ability to elect the 
good rather than the bad, the bet- 
ter rather than the good. Per- 
sonality is achieved in the struggle 
to decide in favor of the highest 
in each case. And it is persons 
who can come to be called sons 


of God. 





Source or WIsDOM 


The writer recognized that wis- 
dom would be needed to follow 
the advice he had been giving. 
Here the Letter takes on a dis- 
tinctively religious tone. The 
source of this wisdom is in God 
(1:5). He will impart it freely 
upon request. According to the 
Phillips translation, God “gives 
generously to all men without 
making them feel foolish or 
guilty.” But the writer of the Let- 
ter explains that the asking must 
be done in faith, “in sincere faith 
without secret doubts as to 
whether he really wants God’s 
help or not.” 2 

That we often do not really 
want what we ask for or even 
what we think we want is a recog- 
nized fact. Modern psychiatry 
supports the idea. Some folks “en- 
joy poor health” and do not really 
want to be cured, though they say 
and even think they do. Such per- 
sons are not likely to get well. 

In the spiritual realm this is 
equally true. One recalls that Au- 
gustine prayed as a young man, 
“Grant me chastity and conti- 
nence, but not yet.” Do we pray 
“Thy kingdom come” with the 
same reservation? James called 
such a person double-minded or 
unstable as the waves of the sea. 
He said it was hopeless for him to 
expect to receive what he asked 
for in his prayers. 

A moral quality is included in 
the wisdom to which James re- 
ferred. He was not speaking of 
merely factual knowledge or tech- 
nical skill, although he would 
recognize that this, too, comes 
from God (1:17). But such wis- 
dom, if used with the attitudes 
listed in 3:14-16, is “earthly, un- 
spiritual, devilish.” 

Our civilization, tottering on the 
verge of destruction through the 
use of technical knowledge, is 
surely an example of the truth of 
James’s statement. On the other 
hand, is not the pathway to world 
peace indicated in 3:17-18? We 
need to use our technical knowl- 
edge in the spirit of verse 17— 
with “the wisdom from above”; 
that is, from God. 


2 Ibid. 








James: The Christian Control of Speech 


In this Letter the writer dis- 
cussed the matter of speech. In 
doing so he used different terms. 
He wrote of speaking, of words, 
and, in the familiar passage of 
3:1-12, especially of the tongue. 


IMPORTANCE OF WoRDS 


One may hear at times expres- 
sions that seem meant to dispar- 
age words, to rule them out as 
unimportant. For example, some- 
one may say scornfully, “Words, 
words, only words” or “Talk is 
cheap.” 

Such statements have some 
validity but only when words are 
divorced from that with which 
they ought to be related. Words 
that do not convey meaning are 
valueless, as when folks talk end- 
lessly without saying anything. 

Words are empty, too, if they 
are not meant to be backed up 
by action. In this sense, talk may 
be cheap. This is because it is 
sometimes easy to declare a prin- 
ciple but difficult to put it into 
practice. Otherwise, words are not 
cheap. They have cost folks their 
lives. 

Words are important because 
they are a means of communica- 
tion, and communication between 
human beings is important. The 
development of language has made 
possible all advance in civilization. 

Who has not felt a sense of 
frustration even to the point of 
desperation for want of this means 
of communication on finding 
himself among people of a dif- 
ferent language? Such a means 
of communication is essential to 
any sort of co-operation between 
individuals and groups. 

In an age when friction and an- 
tagonism are so prevalent, and co- 
operation is so desperately needed 
to overcome them, this fact be- 
comes especially pertinent. Prac- 
tically speaking, how much better 
might be our situation interna- 
tionally at present if the repre- 
sentatives of this country, govern- 
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mental and commercial, had 
known the language of the coun- 
tries to which they went! 

Words are important, too, be- 
cause of the permanency of their 
effect. A word once spoken can 
never be recalled, nor can its ef- 
fect be obliterated. An explana- 
tion or an apology can help, but 
situations can never be exactly 
as they would have been if the 
word had not been spoken. 

This is particularly true with 
written words. A false statement 
may later be refuted, but the de- 
nial never quite catches up with 
the original statement, not to men- 
tion the effect produced in the 
first place. 

Results often appear long after 
the word is forgotten by the orig- 
inal speaker. This is true on the 
positive as well as the negative 
side, of course. This idea was well 
expressed by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow in his familiar poem, 
“The Arrow and the Song.” 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For who has sight so keen and 
strong, 

That it can follow the flight of 


song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to 
end 


I found again in the heart of a 


friend. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR SPEECH 


The great importance of words 
or language carries with it for 
Christians a serious responsibility 
with regard to their use. This fact 
the writer of the Letter had in 
mind. 

Since language is a means of 


communication, responsibility for 
its use has two aspects: how we 
communicate and what we com- 
municate. The second of these 
may be the more important of the 
two, but the first is certainly not 
without significance. 

In connection with the how of 
communication, language may be 
thought of as a tool. This implies 
that one has a responsibility for 
proficiency in the language he is 
to use. 

Any workman will agree that 
the perfection of the work he 
turns out is conditioned by the 
adequacy and condition of his 
tools and his skill in the use of 
them. Similarly, no surgeon would 
succeed who failed to have avail- 
able the right instruments in good 
condition or who had no skill in 
using them. 

The same requirements apply 
to anyone who has to do with 
communication. The accuracy, ex- 
actness, and effectiveness of ideas 
conveyed depends in part on the 
words chosen and the skill with 
which they are used. A careful 
writer will search long to find just 
the word that will best express his 
idea. No teacher or preacher has 
the right to be careless in his use 
of words. 

The beauty and appeal of an 


.idea may be increased by the lan- 


guage in which it is expressed. 
This is the charm of poetry; and 
sometimes prose, written or 
spoken, possesses the same qual- 
ity. (See Proverbs 25:11.) 

The writer of the Letter said 
that one is responsible not only 
for the way he uses words but 
also for the way he receives them 
(1:19, 22-25). Three points seem 
to be implied here. 

1. Receptivity—“Let every 
man be quick to hear.” This sug- 
gests the need for an attentive ear 
and a receptive mind and an 
eagerness to learn new ideas and 
to consider them. It calls for the 
opposite of the closed mind, which 
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refuses to listen to any idea that 
may threaten cherished beliefs. 

2. Restraint in response.—We 
should not express an immediate 
emotional reaction against a new 
idea or a hasty refutation or proc- 
lamation of it. Careful considera- 
tion should be given ideas ex- 
pressed by others. This is repre- 
sented as a Christian attitude. 

A contemporary statesman is 
sometimes criticized for not stat- 
ing his position immediately. 
Some persons say he cannot make 
up his mind. Those who know him 
better say he refuses to make 
snap judgments on important mat- 
ters. 

3. Action—“Be doers of the 
word, and not hearers only.” (1: 
22.) Having given the word con- 
sideration and reached a decision, 
one must act upon the decision. 
This is another example of this 
Letter’s emphasis on doing, which 
was referred to in the previous 
lesson. Those who fail to act de- 
ceive themselves. 

This is a common form of self- 
deception. A man considers him- 
self just because he gives intel- 
lectual consent to the principles of 
justice even though he fails to 
support their practice in the com- 
munity. Or he believes himself a 
Christian because he approves 
Jesus’ teachings though he makes 
little effort to practice them in his 
own life. James said that such a 
person is deceiving himself, and 
this harmonizes with Jesus’ teach- 
ing in Matthew 7: 21-27. 

James was most concerned, 
however, with the purpose for 
which words are used; that is, 
with what they are to communi- 
cate. James recognized that. the 
content of what is communicated 
by means of the same tongue may 
be either good or evil (3:9). He 
said that this ought not to be so 
(3:10). 

James seems to have overlooked 
the fact that the same is true of 
any faculty or ability. It may be 
used for either good or evil. Per- 
haps in his own mind he had 
shifted the figure and was think- 
ing of the heart as the source of 
what is said, in the sense of Prov- 
erbs 4: 23-24. The Christian heart 
should not give rise to evil com- 


munications. The author stressed 
these most in his passage. 

What, then, are some wrong 
uses of the tongue? 

First, there is the vindictive, 
harmful word in regard to one’s 
fellow men, the cursing of “men, 
who are made in the likeness of 
God,” mentioned in 3:9. This 
phrase definitely suggests the 
sacredness of human personality, 
which it is wicked to harm by 
word or deed. (See also 4:11a.) 

By the act of judging another, 
to which he refers in 4:11-12, the 
writer did not mean the evalua- 
tion of conduct as right and wrong 
but rather the harsh condemna- 
tion of another when one is not 
in a position to pronounce judg- 
ment. With this would be included 
all negative, unkind criticism that 
has no constructive purpose and 
does not take its rise in positive 
good will or concern. 

Falsehood constitutes another 
wrong use of the tongue. This is 
what is forbidden in the command 
not to swear (5:12). Taking an 
oath to the effect that one is now 
speaking the truth as in God’s 
presence implies that what he 
says in his daily life is not neces- 
sarily true. 

Such a situation should not be 
true of a Christian. His whole life 
and all his words should be so 
honest and true that he does not 
need to make special declarations 
about one particular statement. 
His word is as good as his bond, 
so there is no need for a bond. It 
is not the taking of an oath that 
is unchristian but the condition 
that makes the oath necessary. 

This is essentially the teaching 
of Jesus in Matthew 5:33-37. One 
wonders how many practices in 
our so-called Christian society 
measure up to this standard. What 
about the extravagant claims of 
advertising, for example? 

Perhaps an even more common 
misuse of words and language is 
the frivolous, superficial, unprofit- 
able conversation with which 
much time is spent. I am not re- 
ferring to wholesome humor, 
which may be re-creative, an ex- 
pression of truly joyous living. 
Here I am thinking of the many 
careless words we speak, for every 


one of which we must: give ac- 
count. (See Matthew 12: 36.) 

We have no difficulty in thinking 
of right uses of words in the sense 
of valuable communication for 
which they can be employed. In 
general, right uses would be the 
opposite of the wrong uses men- 
tioned above. They include the 
transmission of truth, the procla- 
mation of the gospel, and the help- 
ful, encouraging, comforting 
words that make for the enrich- 
ment of life and personality. These 
suggest the glorious mission of 
the word in current communica- 
tion and in our heritage from the 
past. 

James stressed the difficulty of 
achieving this constructive control 
of the tongue, and everyday ex- 
perience supports his words. One 
finds it easy to fall into wrong 
uses of speech. Folks who would 
not do an unkind deed will make 
a cruel statement. 

James was impressed with the 
greatness of the evil this situa- 
tion can cause. He emphasized it 
with examples of great results 
brought about by small causes. 
Perhaps in our day he would have 
mentioned a forest fire caused by 
a dropped match. 


SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The writer’s instruction that not 
many were to become teachers 
(3:1-2) was surely not meant to 
disparage the teaching profession 
or its importance or to deter peo- 
ple from assuming that office in 
the early church. He was rather 
stressing the responsibility it in- 
volved. 

Since teachers have to do in a 
special way with the transmission 
of ideas and the presentation of 
truth, this matter of speech is par- 
ticularly significant for them. Any 
mistakes they make can be more 
serious than those made by others. 
So the office of teaching should 
not be assumed lightly or for any 
but the purest motives. 

We should note that if the re- 
sponsibility for one’s speech was 
great in James’s day, it is certain- 
ly vastly increased in modern 
times because of the multiplicity 
and extensiveness of the means of 
communication. 
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JULY 16: 


James: Religion in Action 


The Letter of James is not a 
logical discussion of one subject in 
which the points made are log- 
ically related to each other or in 
which each idea is logically based 
upon those that precede it. 

The Letter is rather the pres- 
entation of a number of precepts 
in regard to various subjects. In 
some cases the same subject is 
dealt with more than once and 
in passages separated by several 
verses. Therefore, the study of 
the book by topics, as is being 
done in these lessons, is justifi- 
able and profitable. It brings to- 
gether separated passages. 

The material selected for study 
in this lesson has to do with the 
matter of action on the part of 
Christians, the need to practice 
principles, not merely to hear and 
proclaim them. As was noted in 
the preceding lesson, this matter 
of action is one aspect of re- 
sponsibility in regard to the Word. 
It is clearly stated in 1:22. This 
verse may well be considered the 
theme for the whole discussion of 
this matter. 

In the verse immediately fol- 
lowing, and in others, this matter 
of acting upon truth that is heard 
is contrasted with two other at- 
titudes on the part of the hearer. 
One is that of the man who hears 
but apparently pays little atten- 
tion. He immediately forgets what 
he has heard. Of course he does 
not act upon it. 

The other attitude goes further 
in that a person gives intellectual 
consent to an idea. He believes it 
in that sense, and to this James 
applied the term “faith.” But this 
faith can exist without works. 
James gave a homely example in 
2:15-16. To the man lacking food 
and clothing a man of such faith 
says, “Good luck to you, I hope 
you'll keep warm and find enough 
to eat,” 1 but he does nothing to 

1From The New Testament in Modern 
English, copyright J. B. Phillips, 1958. Used 


by permission of Macmillan Company, 
New York. 
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help him. No doubt he believes 
that it is a Christian duty to sym- 
pathize with the unfortunate. 

One is reminded here of the 
story of a Quaker. A group of 
farmers were sympathizing with 
a poor neighbor whose cow had 
died. The Quaker turned to one 
and said, “I sympathize five dol- 
lars. How much does thee sym- 
pathize?” 

James thought of the Word 
that is heard and must be acted 
upon as the law of God. This for 
him would include the Word of 
God in the Old Testament and 
the teachings of Jesus. He spoke 
of it as the perfect law, the law 
of liberty (1:25; 2:12), and the 
royal law—“You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself” (2:8). It is 
a royal law because it was given 
by the sovereign God and also be- 
cause it is part of what Jesus de- 
clared to be included in the great- 
est of the commandments and 
therefore sovereign among them. 

The association of liberty and 
law may at times seem surprising, 
for law is often thought of as re- 
striction of liberty. Yet that of 
which James wrote may be called 
the law of liberty for two reasons. 

In the first place, one chooses 
to obey it of his own free will. 
Otherwise there is no merit in 
obeying it. 

In the second place, obedience 
to law does give liberty. Traffic 
laws give one the liberty to drive 
an automobile through a con- 
gested area. Sitting in a traffic 
jam for an hour unable to move 
an inch because someone has 
broken a traffic regulation helps 
one realize the truth of this. 
Obedience to the laws of physics 
gives man the liberty to fly 
through the air. Illustrations could 
be multiplied indefinitely. Obedi- 
ence to moral and spiritual laws 
gives liberty of life. It is a law of 
liberty. 

In 2:19 the writer gave another 
example of faith in the sense of 


intellectual acceptance of an idea. 
It is the belief in one God. Demons 
also may accept this idea but re- 
ceive no spiritual benefit from it. 
They are still demons. Going on 
from this point and using the case 
of Abraham as an example, James 
arrived at a basic statement of 
his Letter. “A man is justified be- 
fore God by what he does as well 
as what he believes” (2:24) .? The 
basis of judgment used in Jesus’ 
parable in Matthew 25: 31-46 sup- 
ports this conclusion. 


FAITH AND WoRKS 


On the surface it seems a con- 
tradiction of Paul’s statements in 
Romans 3: 28 and 5:1. Interesting- 
ly enough, Paul has used the same 
reference to Abraham to prove 
his point (Romans 4). The dif- 
ference is partly explained by an 
understanding of the different use 
of the terms “faith” and “works” 
by the two writers. (See Beck in 
Adult Bible Course.) 

For Paul, faith is not mere in- 
tellectual consent but includes 
total commitment to the principle 
or person in whom one believes. 
This inevitably produces results 
in conduct. Such results he called 
fruits, not works. He would agree 
with James that they are an es- 
sential part of vital faith. But he 
was insisting that they cannot be 
“earned credits” by means of 
which one can come into right re- 
lationship with God. 

James, too, expressed the idea 
that the works that justify are 
inspired by faith. With regard to 
Abraham he says, “Wasn’t it his 
action which really justified him 
in God’s sight when his faith led 
him to offer his son Isaac on the 
altar? Can’t you see that his faith 
and his actions were, so to speak, 
partners—that his faith was im- 
plemented by his deed?” (2:21- 
22) .8 


Incidentally, contro- 


many 
® Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
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versies arise in this same way— 
because of difficulty in communi- 
cation. Two people are using the 
same word, but it has a different 
meaning for each. Thus neither 
really understands the idea the 
other intends to convey. 

The difference in emphasis may 
be explained in part by the dif- 
ferent situation to which each of 
these messages was directed. Paul 
was combating a legalism in Juda- 
ism from which he had found re- 
lease in his experience of God 
through Christ. It was the idea 
that one must keep the law in 
order to gain God’s favor. He had 
found that this experience was 
granted by grace through com- 
mitment to Christ (faith). So he 
insisted that one is saved by faith. 

This was misinterpreted by 
some to mean that conduct did not 
matter. All that was necessary 
was to have faith, and then one 
might act as he pleased. There 
are indications in Paul’s teachings 
that he himself found it necessary 
to correct such misunderstanding 
(Romans 6:15). It may well be, 
then, that James’s emphasis is in- 
tended as a refutation, not of 
Paul’s teaching, but of this mis- 
interpretation of it. 

Religion has two aspects, and it 
is still true that one or the other 
must be stressed according to the 
needs of the occasion. 

When persons tend to reduce 
Christianity to a system of ethics, 
they need to hear the Pauline 
emphasis. A person sometimes 
says, “I can accept Christianity 
if it is a matter of following the 
golden rule or even of accepting 
the Sermon on the Mount as a 
way of life. This is enough for 
me. Ideas about Jesus as Savior 
and about fellowship with God 
through him are out for me.” 

The person who feels this way 
needs to be shown that there are 
spiritual depths beyond this which 
are essential for keeping the ethi- 
cal principles. 

On the other hand, if Chris- 
tianity is becoming a matter of 
church membership or creeds or 
even of a sort of mystical ex- 
perience for the individual, then 
we need to hear James’s emphasis 
on the fact that a vital faith must 


express itself in works. Other- 
wise the faith is dead. 

The doctrine of the fatherhood 
of God carries with it the corol- 
lary of the brotherhood of man. If 
one really believes this, he must 
act upon it by treating all men as 
brothers. Otherwise, said James, 
it is a dead, useless thing, an idea 
that demons may hold and still 
be demons. 

The personal gospel and the 
social gospel must be held in 
balance. It is not a case of 
either/or but of both/and. Neither 
can be overlooked. Where there is 
true faith, there must be works. 

What James said in regard to 
partiality is really an application 
of his teaching that Christian faith 
must express itself in action. He 
was dealing with the area in 
which a love of neighbor is to be 
applied. 

This matter of the extension of 
the law of love is always a prob- 
lem. Within biblical Judaism the 
command to love one’s neighbor 
included only those of their own 
nation. In times of war—even in 
modern times—all ethical de- 
mands seem to be canceled with 
regard to enemy peoples. One is 
no longer expected to tell them 
the truth, to give them help, or 
even to refrain from killing them. 
A great new emphasis with Jesus 
was that of extending the mean- 
ing of neighbor to include people 
of other races and nationalities 
and even one’s enemies. 

James referred to distinctions of 
social class. This emphasis is still 
pertinent. The accusation is made 
today that our larger denomina- 
tions especially are so socially 
stratified that we are no longer 
capable of serving all people. One 
might ask, What would be the at- 
titude of my congregation toward 
poor migrant workers if they 
came to my church? 

What would James say of dis- 
tinctions on the basis of race? We 
might paraphrase 2: 2-4 something 
like this: If a man of your own 
race comes into your assembly 
and a man of another race also 
comes in, and you pay attention to 
the one of your own race and 
say, “Have a seat here, please,” 
while to the other man you say, 





“Stand there,” or “Sit at my feet,” 
or “You must leave,” have you 
not made distinctions among your- 
selves, and become judges with 
evil thoughts? “If you show 
partiality, you commit sin, and 
are convicted by the law as trans- 
gressors.” (2:9.) 

The Greek word for “partiality” 
means “to receive the face,” that 
is, to judge people superficially 
rather than according to their real 
worth as individuals and as human 
beings, sons of God. 

From his discussion of class dis- 
tinctions James moved to an 
abusive harangue against the rich 
as such (5:1-6). It is based partly 
on the treatment humble Chris- 
tians had received at the hands 
of the rich (2:6-7). But a more 
profound reason is the recognition 
of what the possession of great 
wealth and power can do to men. 
He mentions three points. 

1. The selfish hoarding of 
goods.—“Your richest goods are 
ruined; your hoard of clothes is 
moth-eaten; your gold and silver 
are tarnished. Yes, their very 
tarnish will be the evidence of 
your wicked hoarding and you 
will shrink from them as if they 
were red-hot” (5:2-3).4 What 
would this writer say of food 
stored and hoarded until it spoils, 
while millions of people in other 
parts of the world starve? 

2. The exploitation of laborers. 

3. Softness of self-indulgence 
and luxury.—These last two re- 
mind one of Amos’ accusations of 
the rich and powerful in his day 
(2:6-8; 6:1-7). 

In 4:1-10 the writer of James 
analyzed the causes of strife and 
found them to be basically inner 
warfare, selfish desires, and un- 
bridled passions. He indicated that 
our source of help is in God, and 
it is available for the asking. But 
as in the case of those who lack 
wisdom (1:5-6), we must ask 
aright, with pure motives. It is 
true that “No thoroughly selfish 
person ever had a friend. He may 
ask for friendship, but he can 
never obtain it; for he asks 
wrongly to use it for his selfish 
pleaures.” 5 
~ «Ibid. 


5 Burton Scott Easton in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 12: Abingdon Press, 1957; page 
55. 
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JULY 23: 





First Peter: The Christian Endurance 


The problem of suffering was a 
matter of concern for the early 
Christians, as indeed it had been 
for religious thinkers in Israel. 
Evidence of this is seen in the 
fact that a major purpose of 
various New Testament writings 
was to interpret such experiences 
for their readers and to strengthen 
them for the facing of these. First 
Peter, the Letter to the Hebrews, 
and the Book of Revelation are 
examples. 

These writers assume the fact of 
suffering. Such an experience may 
be expected in the life of a Chris- 
tian. There is no suggestion that 
being a follower of Jesus will pro- 
vide escape from it; rather, the 
contrary is true. It is important 
for Christians, therefore, to face 
the facts squarely and try to un- 
derstand the matter of suffering 
in the light of the Christian faith. 
The writer of First Peter is try- 
ing to do precisely this—place the 
experience of suffering in the per- 
spective of Christian thinking. 

This may well have significance 
for today’s Christians, for the 
modern tendency is to emphasize 
and seek security, a comfortable 
way of life, peace of mind, and to 
interpret Christianity mainly as 
a means for securing these. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SUFFERING 


The writer of First Peter is in- 
terested in the Christian’s attitude 
as he faces trials and suffering. 
He advises his readers at this 
point. 

1. They are not to be surprised 
when these trials come, “as though 
something strange were happen- 
ing to you” (4:12), “as though this 
were some abnormal _ experi- 
ence.” 1 

He refers in particular to suffer- 

1From The New Testament in Modern 
English, copyright J. B. Phillips, 1958. Used 


by permission of The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 
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of Suffering 


ing unjustly. Two aspects of this 
are related but not identical. The 
first is injustices met within the 
normal course of life—false ac- 
cusations and undeserved punish- 
ment (2:19-20). In the context 
this refers particularly to the 
servants addressed in the preced- 
ing verse. But such experiences 
are not limited to that social posi- 
tion or to any particular age. 

The second type is the suffering 
undergone for “righteousness’ 
sake.” It is that which comes from 
being enthusiastic about a good 
cause (3:13-14). 

2. In both cases this undeserved 
suffering is to be endured in 
patience and without fear. There is 
merit in maintaining this attitude 
precisely because it is undeserved. 

“A man does something valu- 
able when he endures pain, as in 
the sight of God, though he knows 
he is suffering unjustly. After all, 
it is no credit to you if you are 
patient in bearing a punishment 
which you have richly deserved! 
But if you do your duty and are 
punished for it and can still ac- 
cept it patiently, you are doing 
something worthwhile in God’s 
sight. Indeed this is part of your 
calling” (2:19-21) .? 

This, of course, must not be in- 
terpreted to mean that a Christian 
must never combat injustices as 
practiced against oneself or others. 
That would lend support to the 
criticism of religion as an “opiate 
of the people.” 

The writer is merely saying that 
by means of one’s attitude it is 
possible to give a Christian wit- 
ness in the face of injustices that 
for the moment, at least cannot be 
avoided. That there are such and 
that such a witness has been ef- 
fectively given under these cir- 
cumstances is a matter of history. 
There were examples of this even 


2 Ibid. 








in the midst of the most horrible 
injustices of concentration camps. 

The writer gives another piece 
of advice in connection with 
the suffering for “righteousness’ 
sake.” It is that one should be 
prepared to give a reasonable de- 
fense of the cause for which he 
is suffering and to give it in a 
spirit befitting a Christian. “Be 
ready at any time to give a quiet 
and reverent answer to any man 
who wants a reason for the hope 
that you have within you” (3: 
15). Such suffering is to be no 
mere dumb endurance. 

“Silent devotion is not enough; 
the Christian must express his 
faith in terms of witness, and be 
ready to do it without hesitation 
whenever opportunity offers. He 
must speak out, whether before 
civil magistrates or before non- 
Christians who are curiously in- 
terested in the Christian faith. If 
there is any stalwart hope... in 
him, he will be able to give an 
intelligent and meaningful ac- 
count of it. Christianity is no 
sanction for unintelligent ranting; 
on the contrary it demands both 
passionate zeal and reasonable 
RE Asus 

“.. He who speaks... asa 
Christian to men ought to be tact- 
ful, wise, and gracious.” 4 

3. Such experiences should be 
considered and interpreted in the 
light of the example of Christ (2: 
21-24; 3:18; 4:1). Such a consid- 
eration will be helpful to a Chris- 
tian at many points. In the first 
place, it will make the fact of his 
suffering less surprising. Christ 
also suffered, being innocent. 
Therefore his followers may well 
expect the same, for “the servant 
is not greater than his master” 
(John 15:20). 
~ 8 Ibid. 

4Elmer G. Homrighausen, in The Inter- 


preter’s Bible, Volume 12; Abingdon Press, 
1957; page 130. 
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In the second place, Jesus by 
his attitude in the face of such suf- 
fering has shown his followers 
what their attitude must be (2: 
23). 

In the third place, Jesus was 
triumphant in his sufferings. For 
the early Christians his Resur- 
rection was the proof of his vic- 
tory. So Christians could face 
their own trials in the certainty of 
ultimate victory also. This was the 
living hope to which they had 
been born anew through the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ (1: 
3). 

4. The writer also reminds his 
readers of the temporary nature 
of their trials. The trials are for 
“a little while” only (1:6). This 
fact makes them seem insignificant 
as over against the eternal veri- 
ties with which they are con- 
trasted. 

5. Most surprising of all, per- 
haps, is the command to rejoice 
in these sufferings (1:6; 4:13). 
The writer pronounces a blessing 
upon those who suffer for right- 
eousness’ sake (3:14). This is in 
harmony with Jesus’ words in 
Matthew 5:10-11: 

“Blessed are those who are per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heav- 
en. 

“Blessed are you when men re- 
vile you and persecute you and 
utter all kinds of evil against you 
falsely on my account... .” 


REJOICING IN SUFFERING 


The reason for the rejoicing is 
the purpose these trials serve and 
the results they achieve. The first 
reason is that these sufferings 
serve as a refining fire by which 
the faith is purified as gold is re- 
fined in the fire (1:7). This idea 
of discipline through suffering is 
suggested in the Book of Job (5: 
17), and it is a valid idea, al- 
though not satisfactory in Job’s 
case. To achieve a finer faith one 
might accept suffering with joy. 

The writer strikes a still deeper 
note as he brings to the attention 
of his readers the principle of 
salvation through vicarious suf- 
fering. The great prophet of the 
Exile first glimpsed the truth that 
there is creative and redemptive 








power in the sufferings of the 
innocent. Christians, of course, 
saw the profound truth incarnate 
in Jesus’ sufferings and death. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that 
in 1 Peter 2: 21-25 there are echoes 
of Isaiah 53: 4-12. 

The writer reminds his readers 
that salvation came through the 
sufferings of Christ (2:24-25). He 
calls on them to rejoice in their 
sufferings because such suffering 
offers them the glorious opportu- 
nity to share in the sufferings of 
Christ and so, by implication, in 
his redemptive work (4:13). 

Paul expressed the same idea 
(Philippians 3:10; Colossians 1: 
24). This is a challenging and yet 
a solemn thought for Christians 
today. It means that being a Chris- 
tian involves participating in 
Christ’s redemptive work in the 
world through the expression in 
our lives of the principle of 
vicarious suffering. One sees no- 
table redemptive work in areas 
here and there through the prac- 
tice of this principle by certain 
noble spirits. One thinks of the 
work of Dr. Thomas Dooley and 
the dedicated nonviolent resist- 
ance of youth groups in the inter- 
est of social justice. 

This is a glorious but costly 
privilege. It is what Jesus meant 
when he described as_ blessed 
those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake and when he 
called on folks to “rejoice and be 
glad” when such happened to 
them. He said that in this way 
one was admitted to the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets, for 
such had been their experience. 

Jesus’ early followers seem to 
have taken him at his word. They 
rejoiced in their sufferings and 
sang in the jails. Folks who heard 
them were surprised and inquired 
as to the source of their joy. In 
this way their attitude toward suf- 
fering became an important part 
of their Christian witness to the 
world. 

Radiant Christian lives, espe- 
cially in the midst of suffering, 
will have the same effect today. 
A missionary couple lost their 
baby girl after a few hours’ ill- 
ness. Probably nothing they did 
during their whole term of serv- 





ice made as great an impression 
on the people among whom they 
worked as their attitude during 
those days of sorrow. 

Another reason the writer gives 
for such rejoicing is the reward 
promised when the trials are over. 
It is “an inheritance which is im- 
perishable, undefiled, and unfad- 
ing, kept in heaven for you” (1: 
4; see also 5:10). 

The writer has other words of 
counsel. He has written of the 
way of meeting undeserved suf- 
fering. He also teaches that Chris- 
tians must see to it that they do 
not deserve punishment. Their 
way of life is to harmonize with 
Christian principles. It is to be 
different from the way they lived 
before becoming Christian and 
different from that of the people 
around them (4:2-5). 

As Christians they are ex- 
pected to be different. There are 
specific practical instructions for 
right living both for the leaders 
in the church and for the other 
Christians (5:1-9). “A good con- 
fession and a good conscience go 
together.” 5 

One should see to it that his 
way of life in general does not de- 
tract from the strength of his wit- 
ness. One woman who is active in 
promoting better relations among 
different races takes particular 
pains to dress with taste and par- 
ticipate in general community ac- 
tivities so that people will not say, 
“Oh, well, she is queer anyway; 
look how she dresses! Who would 
pay any attention to her ideas?” 

The writer feels that the group 
of Christians were specially 
favored because they had the 
revelation that preceding genera- 
tions had anticipated and longed 
for. Might not the same be said of 
Christians today, even if for a dif- 
ferent reason? 

Was there ever a time when the 
peoples of the world were so close 
together and the facilities for the 
spread of the gospel were so 
numerous as they are at the pres- 
ent time? So the writer of this 
Letter would say to us to cast all 
our anxieties on Him who cares 
for us and go forth to meet the 
challenge of the times. 


5 Ibid. 








JULY 30: 


The word “grace” is one of the 
most characteristic terms of the 
New Testament and at the same 
time one of the most beautiful. It 
has many shades of meaning. 

In the Greek the meaning 
“beauty” was perhaps the most 
important. Closely related to this 
is the idea of grace as something 
added to or over and above the 
purely utilitarian or necessary. 
Beauty itself is that. A vessel of 
any shape would serve to carry 
water. But it became beautiful as 
it took on symmetry of form and 
decorative color. 

Examples of this meaning can 
be found in our current use of the 
word, as when we refer to grace 
notes in music. The tune can be 
played without them, but an addi- 
tional richness is given by the 
use of them. We speak of gracious 
living. This suggests a home that 
offers more than the bare neces- 
sities of life. There are roses and 
pictures and music as well as 
bread and meat and furniture. 

It was said of Jesus that “all 
. . . wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his 
mouth” (Luke 4:22), that he was 
“full of grace and truth” (John 1: 
14), and that “the law was given 
through Moses; grace and truth 
came through Jesus Christ” 
(verse 17). 


NEEDED BuT Not DESERVED 


C. Roy Angell defines grace as 
“something that you need but do 
not deserve.” He illustrates this 
meaning from the experience of a 
young preacher in Scotland. This 
young minister had tried to pass 
on this idea of grace to a group of 
boys in his Sunday-school class, 
but without much success, he felt 
sure. The next day, as he walked 
along the street, one of the boys 
from behind a hedge threw snow- 
balls at him with rather disastrous 
effects and then, frightened by 
what he had done, ran off. 


The young preacher first 
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thought to catch him and admin- 
ister punishment or report the 
matter to the boy’s father. But he 
decided to do something else. He 
knew the boy needed a fishing 
rod, for he had borrowed his 
shortly before. So he bought one, 
took it to the boy’s home, and left 
it with the message that although 
his birthday was some time off, he 
wanted him to have it then. 

A while later the boy appeared 
at his door with the fishing rod, 
and, according to Dr. Angell, the 
Scottish minister reported the con- 
versation in this fashion: 

“He said, ‘I brought your fish- 
ing pole back, Mr. Lindsay. I 
can’t take it.’ 

“And when I asked him, ‘Why?’ 
he answered, ‘If you had knowed 
it was me that hit you in the ear 
with that ice snowball, you 
wouldn’t have give it to me.’ 

“My answer startled him. I said, 
‘That’s why I gave it to you, 
Bobby.’ 

“ T don’t understand, Mr. Lind- 
say.’ 

“ ‘Bobby, what was the Sunday 
school lesson about yesterday?’ 

‘Tt don’t remember.’ 

“T said, ‘It was about grace, and 
grace is something that you need 
but don’t deserve. His eyes 
brightened, and a slow grin spread 
over his face as he began to un- 
derstand. 

“T said, ‘All right, Bobby—ques- 
tion and answer—What is grace?’ 

“Like a bolt out of the blue, he 
answered, ‘It’s a fishing pole, Mr. 
Lindsay.’ 

“T said, ‘That’s right, Bobby, it’s 
a fishing pole when you need a 
fishing pole and don’t deserve 
ag 94 

The use of grace in this sense is 
most characteristic of the New 
Testament. 

In this sense, too, God is spoken 
of as the God of grace or “the 
God of all grace” (1 Peter 5:10). 


1 From Baskets of Silver, by C. Roy Angell; 
Broadman Press, 1955; page 51. 











He is a God whose very nature 
is to give to men out of his love 
that which they need precisely 
when they do not deserve it 
(Ephesians 2:4-6). 

The term is not used of God in 
the Old Testament, although there 
are terms that imply the idea. 
(See Beck, Adult Bible Course.) 

The more common concept was 
that of a just God. Yet certainly 
the great prophets glimpsed the 
idea of a God who was more than 
that. Isaiah speaks of “a just God 
and a Saviour” (45:21, King 
James Version) . Hosea in his own 
experience learned of a love that 
went far beyond what would have 
been expected of him in regard to 
an erring wife, and he came to at- 
tribute such a love to God in re- 
gard to Israel. Hosea’s God of 
suffering love was certainly a God 
of grace. 

In the New Testament the idea 
came to full flower. It was cen- 
tral in the thinking of Paul. “For 
by grace you have been saved 
through faith” (Ephesians 2:8). 

(See also Beck in Adult Bible 
Course.) 

The supreme expression of this 
grace of God was, of course, the 
sending of his Son into the world 
for the salvation of men. “God 
so loved the world that he gave 
his only Son.” This was the un- 
surpassable gift given, because it 
was needed, to those who did not 
deserve it. 

The writer of this Letter speaks 
of it as the grace prophesied by 
the prophets and as the salvation 
about which they had ardently de- 
sired to know more details (1 


Peter 1:10-11). These words re-’ 


mind one of Jesus’ words in Mat- 
thew 13:17 and perhaps those in 
John 8:56 also. 

The early Christians saw in the 
life and death and Resurrection 
of Jesus and his continuing work 
in the church the fulfillment of 
the Old Testament teachings. This 
is in harmony with what Jesus 
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said in Matthew 5:17. This was 
true in the sense that Jesus in his 
person and work was the realiza- 
tion of the vision the prophets had 
seen. 

The great prophet of the Exile 
had grasped the stupendous idea 
of salvation through the vicarious 
suffering of love. Only in Jesus 
was that principle ever fully in- 
carnated. Just how and when this 
was to happen had not been re- 
vealed to the prophet. No doubt 
he and others like him realized 
that many of these things would 
not happen in their day. 

Therefore, the writer of this 
Letter could say, “It was revealed 
to them that they were serving not 
themselves but you” (1 Peter 1: 
12). The readers might well feel 
themselves highly favored since 
they were permitted to participate 
in this salvation, an experience 
denied to the prophets, and even 
to the angels. On this point com- 
pare Matthew 13:16-17: 

“Blessed are your eyes, for they 
see, and your ears, for they hear. 
Truly, I say to you, many prophets 
and righteous men longed to see 
what you see, and did not see it, 
and to hear what you hear, and 
did not hear it.” 

This salvation was what the 
Fourth Gospel referred to as 
eternal life. It was at once a pres- 
ent and a growing experience that 
would reach complete fulfillment 
in the future. So the writer of 
this Letter could include in his 
opening greeting the prayer, “May 
grace and peace be multiplied to 
you,” or “May you know more 
and more of God’s grace and 
peace.” 2 

Paul wrote of growing in grace. 
This writer advised his readers 
to “set your hope fully upon the 
grace that is coming to you at the 
one of Jesus Christ” (verse 

3). 

One is reminded of the Johan- 
nine words, “Beloved, we are 
God’s children now; it does not 
yet appear what we shall be, but 
we know that when he appears we 
shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is” (1 John 3:2). 

*From The New Testament in Modern 
English, copyright J. B. Phillips, 1958. Used 


by permission of The Macmillan Company, 
ew York. 





The gospel is the record of God’s 
act of grace for the salvation of 
men. The writer of this Letter 
and his fellow Christians were an- 
nouncing this good news to the 
world. So he could declare that 
“this is the true grace of God.” 


Gop’s GRACE AND Our CoNnDUCcT 


Like other New ‘Testament 
writers, the author of First Peter 
here sees that this religious teach- 
ing of salvation as God’s gift of 
grace has a bearing on conduct. 
He indicates this at various points 
and in different ways. 

1. Since they are to set their 
hope on the fulfillment of grace 
that is in store for them in the 
future, they are to gird up their 
minds, that is brace themselves, 
to see to it that their conduct is a 
fitting preparation for the fulfill- 
ment of that hope. The author has 
something to say as to the nature 
of that conduct and how it can be 
achieved (1:13-21). 

The great incentive to such con- 
duct was, of course, Jesus’ ex- 
ample, as the writer points out 
in 2: 21-25. An important item here 
was that Jesus did not return evil 
for evil. Might not this be consid- 
ered an act of grace in the sense of 
giving these accusers not what 
they deserved (reviling) but what 
they needed? Certainly Jesus’ 
teachings and actions contain 
many examples of this attitude, 
such as the parables of the good 
Samaritan and of the prodigal son; 
the command to love _ one’s 
enemies; his attitude toward the 
sinful woman (John 8:1-11) and 
Zacchaeus (Luke 19:1-10); and 
his culminating act of death on 
the cross “that we might die to 
sin and live to righteousness,” as 
the Letter indicates (2: 24-25). 

2. The writer mentions specific 
examples of the kind of conduct 
he thinks worthy of Christians. 
First there is submission of 
servants to master, even unjust 
ones (2:18-20). This, of course, is 
not meant to teach that injustice 
is never to be combated. But it is 
still true, as was probably the case 
with these slaves, that many times 
there are situations which for the 
moment at least cannot be 
changed. It is a question as to 


what is to be a Christian’s attitude 
in such a situation. 

It is interesting to note that in 
verse 19 the phrase “one is ap- 
proved” is literally “this is grace.” 
This meaning of the phrase relates 
it to our general topic of grace, 
and again there is the idea of 
something more. Patience when 
one is suffering justly might be 
expected. One should hardly com- 
plain of that. But to be patient, 
even joyful as Paul was in prison, 
this is the extra we call grace. 
One might compare here Jesus’ 
words in Matthew 5:20 and in 
Luke 6: 32-36. 

3. The writer also refers to 
Christian ethics within the family 
(3:1-7). On the surface it may 
seem that he is teaching the 
superiority of men. Two points are 
to be noted. 

a. He is speaking within the 
context of the customs of the time. 

b. In the reference to wives as 
“joint heirs of the grace of life” 
there is implicit the principle of 
equality based on the purpose and 
act of God’s grace. That purpose 
was bound to become explicit later 
and work for the gradual recog- 
nition of the equality of women 
within Christianity. 

4. The different gifts possessed 
were to be considered as varied 
expressions of the grace and used 
as such. This provided another 
basis for right Christian conduct. 
(See 4:10-11.) 

“Everyone has received some 
gift . . . through which he may 
serve God and the community. 
These ‘talents’ are not to be hid- 
den away ...; nor are they to be 
employed only in private pursuits. 
We do not administer God’s mani- 
fold grace, but we are permitted 
the unbelievable privilege of serv- 
ing as good stewards, guardians, 
and dispensers of the gifts of that 
grace.” 3 

So the doctrine of grace has to 
do with Christian living, and it 
is appropriate that we pray to the 
“God of grace and God of glory” 
for wisdom and courage “For the 
living of these days.” (See Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s hymn, The 
Methodist Hymnal, 279.) 


3 Elmer G. Homrighausen in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, Volume 12; Abingdon Press, 
1957; page 140. 
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Prayer Is Natural and Universal 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It is important to read the ma- 
terial for students as provided in 
Adult Student. 

The article, “Prayer in Depth” 
(pages 6-8), is closely related to 
this study. 

Before you proceed further, it 
may be well to think through your 
own attitude toward prayer. Ask 
yourself whether prayer has a 
vital place in your personal devo- 
tional life. You may be forced to 
conclude that the multitudinous 
responsibilities that confront you 
each day have crowded out the 
regular practice of prayer in your 
devotional life. 

The presentation of this series 
can be an exciting adventure in 
your personal life entirely apart 
from the contribution it will be 
possible for you to make to the 
lives of others. As part of your 
preparation let your own prayer 
life be an experimental laboratory. 

* The teaching helps for this unit are re- 


printed from the April and May, 1955, issues 
of ADULT TEACHER. 





Mr. CieMmMoNs is director of the De- 
partment of Christian Education of 
Adults, Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 

Dr. Tuomas is director of the Depart- 
ment of Spiritual Life of the General 
Board of Evangelism of The Methodist 
Church. 
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Pray regularly. Be able to tell 
others what you have experienced 
through this spiritual discipline. 

The enduring values of this 
course will be multiplied if those 
who are presenting the subject 
matter are utilizing the privilege 
of prayer every day. 

Do as much supplementary 
reading as you can in resources 
such as those listed on page 25. 

These may be available in your 
church library or in the public li- 
brary, or you may order them 
from any Cokesbury store. You 
might plan to circulate some of 
them among the class members. 

Read Psalms 24 and Ephesians 
3: 14-19. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. The universality of prayer 
II. Prayer in the Bible 
III. Prayer in Jesus’ life 
A. The frequency of his 
prayers . 
B. His example an encourage- 
ment to his followers 
C. The Lord’s Prayer: a key 
to prayer 
IV. Prayer is natural to man in 
the twentieth century 
V. Though natural to man, 
prayer must be developed 
A. Belief that God is at work 
in the world 





B. Belief that God wills to 
do good 

C. Belief that man _ needs 
God’s help 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin by re- 
calling that Alexis Carrel was 
amazed when he observed a group 
of Moslems prostrate in prayer far 
out in the desert. From that ex- 
perience he concluded that prayer 
is a religious need as fundamental 
as breathing. 

But prayer is often misused and 
misunderstood. Indicate that the 
purpose of these lessons is to en- 
able us to study what prayer is, 
to learn what the Bible teaches 
about prayer, and to lay the 
foundation for a more meaningful 
and more satisfying prayer life 
for each of us. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The universality of prayer 


Remind the group that Thomas 
Carlyle said in a letter to a friend: 
“Prayer is and remains the native 
and deepest impulse in the soul of 
man.” 

You will want to develop this 
idea by giving examples from 
personal and social customs of 
primitive people and of adherents 
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of non-Christian religions that in- 
dicate that prayer is an essential 
element in their daily lives. 

1. An archaeologist discovered 
Aztec ruins and found this in- 
scription: “O merciful God, .. . 
give us freedom from evil and 
from folly.” 

2. In ancient Greece Xenophon 
began each day’s march with a 
prayer; Pericles began each ad- 
dress with prayer; and the Iliad 
opens with a prayer. 

3. David Livingstone found no 
primitive tribe in densest Africa 
which did not have ceremonials 
that included prayer to their gods. 

4. Confucius urged his follow- 
ers to ignore the gods, but he him- 
self is the object of prayer by 
millions of his followers. 

5. Buddhism is a religion that 
theoretically excludes the idea of 
prayer, but in every Buddhist 
country the people are marked by 
their devotion to prayer. 

Note that the psalmist wrote 
(65:2): 


O thou who hearest prayer! 
To thee shall all flesh come. 


These words summarize the urge 
to prayer that can be observed in 
all people who have ever lived on 
the earth. 

Is it reasonable to believe in the 
reality of prayer because people of 
every age and country have prac- 
ticed it? 


II. Prayer in the Bible 


Suggest the fact that all through 
the Bible men and women are 
shown at prayer. The individuals 
who are pictured praying, and the 
varied occasions when they talk 
to God, indicate to us a universal 
urge to pray. 

The lives of the Old Testament 
heroes cannot be separated from 
the custom of the Hebrew people 
to pray to Jehovah. 

Abraham prayed for Lot during 
an hour of crisis. Moses prayed 
for Israel at the Red Sea. Elisha 
prayed when strength beyond the 
human was needed. 

Recall the important place of 
prayer in the Psalms. You may 
want to point out that the prayers 
in the Psalms include most of the 


subjects found in the prayers of 
people in this generation. 

1. There are prayers of adora- 
tion and praise: “Bless the Lord, 
O my soul.” 

2. There are petitions for help 
in spiritual distress, prayers for 
salvation, prayers for forgiveness 
and cleansing. 

3. There are prayers for help 
in temporal need, for aid against 
enemies, and for help in afflictions, 
poverty, and sickness. 

The standard of prayer in the 
Bible increases with the passing 
centuries. The prayers of the later 
Psalms and those of the New 
Testament reveal a much higher 
standard than those of the earlier 
generations. 

Yet you will want to note that 
throughout the Bible there is no 
lessening of the feeling of urgency 
to pray. On the contrary, there 
are indications that prayer as- 
sumed an even larger place in the 
lives of early Christians than it 
did in the lives of the early He- 
brews. 

Hebrews 4:16 indicates the 
strength of the later New Testa- 
ment prayers: “Let us then with 
confidence draw near to the throne 
of grace, that we may receive 
mercy and find grace to help in 
time of need.” 


III. Prayer in Jesus’ life 


To help the class understand our 
natural tendency to pray, point 
out how inseparable prayer was 





from the life of Jesus. He who 
was the example of human life at 
its best gave his followers a pat- 
tern that cannot be understood 
apart from the regular practice of 
prayer. 

A. The’ frequency of his 
prayers——Ask members of the 
class to note in the Gospels some 
occasions when Jesus prayed. 

1. He prayed when he began his 
public ministry (Luke 3:21). 

2. He prayed before he selected 
the twelve disciples (Luke 6:12). 

3. He prayed when he was with 
the multitude (John 6:11). 

4. He prayed when the seventy 
returned from their experience 
of witnessing (Luke 10:17-21). 

5. He prayed when he healed 
the sick (Mark 7: 34-35). 

6. He prayed on the Mount of 
Transfiguration (Luke 9:29). 

7. He prayed at Gethsemane 
(Matthew 26: 36-44). 

8. He prayed on the cross (Luke 
23: 46). 

9. He prayed for strength at the 
beginning of a new day (Mark 1: 
35). 

It will be helpful if you can 
show how completely natural 
prayer was in the daily experience 
of Jesus. 

B. His example an encourage- 
ment to his followers—You may 
want to point out the fact that 
Jesus gave his followers no de- 
tailed plan about how they should 
pray. We look in vain for direc- 
tions to tell us how we should con- 





Recommended Resources * 


The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; Association 


Press, 1949; $2. 


Prayer, by George A. Buttrick; Abingdon Press; cloth, $3.50; paper, 


$1.50. 


Prayer and the Common Life, by Georgia Harkness; Abingdon 


Press; $3.50. 


Making Prayer Real, by Lynn H. Radcliffe; Abingdon Press; $3. 

A Primer of Prayer, by Charles M. Laymon; Tidings; 50 cents. 

The Promise of Prayer, by John L. Casteel; (Reflection Books) 
Association Press, 1957, 50 cents. (Condensation of Rediscover- 


ing Prayer; 1955; $3.50.) 


Spiritual Renewal Through Small Groups, John L. Casteel, editor; 


Association Press, 1957; $3.50. 


For suggestions for audio-visuals, see the current issue of Forecast. 


* May be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 





duct our personal devotional life. 

It is true that we have the 
parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican in which certain attitudes 
in prayer are held up for criticism 
or for praise. In a few other pas- 
sages Jesus stressed the right ap- 


proach to prayer. He urged his 
followers to avoid the attitude of 
the hypocrites who “love to stand 
and pray in the synagogues and 
at the street corners.” He advised 
his followers not to use “empty 
phrases as the Gentiles do” when 
they pray. 

For the most part Jesus indi- 
cated the importance of prayer by 
his personal example: He was a 
man of prayer. There are numer- 
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ous reports of this in the Gospels, 
such as: “In the morning, a great 
while before day, he rose and 
went out to a lonely place, and 
there he prayed” (Mark 1:35). 
Perhaps you will want to draw 
the conclusion that our greatest 


Jesus praying in Gethsemane 


single evidence of the power of 
prayer in human life comes from 
a study of the numerous occasions 
when Jesus went apart and, on his 
knees, sought for renewed 
strength. 

C. The Lord’s Prayer: a key to 
prayer.—You may want to suggest 
at this point that Jesus gave his 
followers a prayer of universal 
appeal in the Lord’s Prayer. Al- 
though he did not present detailed 


plans for a life devoted to med- 
itation, he gave this prayer in 
answer to his disciples’ questions 
about how they should pray. It 
gives us a pattern for our own 
prayers. 

It will be helpful to note the ex- 


Religious News Service 


position of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Adult Student. Perhaps you will 
want to go through the prayer, 
phrase by phrase, pointing out the 
place of thanksgiving, praise, con- 
fession, petition, and surrender. 
Do not fail to make clear how the 
Lord’s Prayer dramatizes the uni- 
versal appeal of prayer to needy 
mankind. To read this prayer care- 
fully is to note how its content 
can meet the needs of the old and 
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the young, the prosperous and the 
poor, the sick and the healthy. 
It points clearly to the need of 
all men to talk with their heavenly 
Father. 

As Christians we usually finish 
our prayers with a statement such 
as this: “In the name of Christ we 
pray.” What does this phrase 
mean? From Jesus’ teachings 
what do we assume about God? 
about the relationship of God to 
the world? about the petitions we 
make in prayer? about the rela- 
tionship of man to God? about the 
spiritual nature of man? about 
the gratitude we express? 


IV. Prayer is natural to man in 
the twentieth century 


Suggest the possibility that 
some in the group will think it 
is debatable whether prayer is 
natural to man in this generation. 
Admit that many individuals 
seldom pray. Point out the care- 
lessness of many church members 
with respect to their prayer life. 
Yet make it clear that, when some 
overwhelming tragedy comes, the 
impulse of people is to pray. 

A current and secular view of 
the universe has looked upon the 
world as a machine, subject to 
laws which are fixed and abso- 
lute. It has tended to leave God 
out of life or to limit his relation- 
ship to the universe. It envisions 
God as a prisoner of his world 
and has made prayer seem an 
unnecessary and futile act. 

Yet we all have observed oc- 
casions when doubting men 
turned naturally to prayer. Re- 
call how many churches were 
crowded when World War II be- 
gan and how the churches were 
thronged when word came of an 
end to hostilities. Help the group 
recall other occasions when peo- 
ple seemed to turn naturally to 
God in hours of desperate need— 
when severe drought threatened 
crops or when hurricane or tor- 
nado thundered across the earth. 

After this exposition of prayer 
has been presented, members of 
the group may want to discuss this 
question, What makes a person 
want to pray? . 

Divide the group into small 
units of five or six persons. Some 





of the groups may want to dis- 
cuss the question, What are some 
situations we face in adult life 
that prompt us to pray? Others 
may discuss, What are some ways 
of praying that are used by indi- 
viduals? 

After these have been discussed 
for about five to eight minutes, ask 
one person in each group to re- 
port on the insights concerning 
prayer which were gained from 
his group. 

Recorders may want to write 
significant ideas on the black- 
board. With this information be- 
fore them, it would be well to 
lead the group in thinking more 
deeply about prayer. 


V. Though natural to man, prayer 
must be developed 


Make it clear to the group that 
the riches of prayer are seldom 
given to those who pray only oc- 
casionally or in hours of desperate 
need. Suggest the need of per- 
sons for the regular practice of 
prayer. 

You may want to remind the 
group that certain elements of 
faith are basic for those who would 
further develop their prayer life. 

A. Belief that God is at work 
in the world.—No prayer can be 
satisfying unless the one who 
prays has faith in God’s reality. As 
was written in Hebrews: “Who- 
ever would draw near to God 
must believe that he exists and 
that he rewards those who seek 
him” (11:6). 





Indicate that such a faith goes 
beyond the belief that God is alive. 
It includes the concept of God as 
willing and able to help men. 

B. Belief that God wills to do 
good.—It is obvious that prayer 
cannot be a vital experience if one 
does not believe that God is a liv- 
ing being and that he desires to 
pour out his blessings upon his 
children. 

Lead up to the conclusion that 
any individual who believes that 
God has a purpose for mankind 
and that the heavenly Father wills 
to do good is immediately en- 
couraged to cry out to him for 
help. 

C. Belief that man needs God’s 
help.—Point out the danger of the 
concept of man as all-sufficient. 
Such an approach robs man of 
the assurance that he can seek 
help from a divine source. 


In CLOSING 


Ask members to summarize the 
points they have made during the 
lesson period. Stress the fact that 
prayer is a basic element in human 
life. Relate this universal truth 
to the needs of your class by show- 
ing how every individual is so 
constituted that he can engage in 
prayer. 

Connect this lesson with those 
which follow by indicating that 
the next few weeks will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the ways 
by which this natural tendency to 
pray can be directed and used to 
enrich the life of every Christian. 





Summer Training in Audio-Visuals 


The Board of Education of The Methodist Church is sponsoring 
five Audio-Visual Seminars this summer. The first was held last 
month, in Salem, Oregon. The others, open to all persons who are 
willing to become specialists in this area in order to help train 
others in the church use of audio-visuals, will be held as follows: 


Santa Barbara, California 
Mt. Sequoyah, Arkansas 


Lake Junaluska, North Carolina 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


July 5-12 

July 17-28 

July 31-August 11 
August 11-19 


Scholarships are available. Contact your conference TRAFCO or 
Board of Education for information, or write: B. F. Jackson, Di- 
rector, Audio-Visual Services, Board of Education, P.O. Box 871, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 











JULY 9: 


Prayer in a World of Science 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we are consider- 
ing one of the most difficult prob- 
lems which faces the person who 
seeks to lead others into a deeper 
understanding of prayer. You will 
need to be aware of the doubts 
many people have about prayer, 
especially those that stem from 
the conflict some persons assume 
exists between religious truth and 
scientific law. 

Our purpose is to show that 
prayer is in keeping with the 
laws of science and, further, that 
prayer has even greater possibil- 
ities of power for the individual 
who understands how God is re- 
lated to the laws that govern the 
universe. 

Read the lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent. You may want to study sev- 
eral passages from the Bible which 
lay the foundation for our con- 
cept of God as the creator and 
sustainer of the universe. Psalms 
19 and 139 will prove helpful as 
will the others in the Daily Bible 
Readings (see Adult Student). 

You will find chapter 6 in But- 
trick’s Prayer (see the resource 
list on page 25) an excellent help. 

Ask about three committees to 
be ready to give summaries of 
the ideas within this lesson. They 
should look for answers to such 
questions as these: 

1. In a world of scientific law, 
is there any value in praying? 

2. Does prayer overcome nat- 
ural law? 

3. What is the true nature of 
prayer? 

4. What is the place of petition- 
ary power in a world of science? 

5. What does prayer do to us? 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. Prayer and natural law 
II. Within the laws of the uni- 


verse 
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A. Prayer changes events 
B. Prayer changes personal- 


ity 
III. Requirements of _ effective 
prayer 
To BEGIN 


It will be helpful to begin this 
lesson by describing a picture Nor- 
man Rockwell painted. An elderly 
woman is about to begin a meager 
meal in a public cafeteria. She has 
bowed her head and is saying 
grace. A group of people are 
watching her closely. Their ex- 
pressions reveal their reactions. 

Some of the group are skeptical. 
They feel that the old woman is 
out of harmony with the universe 
as they understand it. They be- 
lieve that prayer has no valid re- 
lationship to their lives. A 
mingling of scorn and pity is on 
their faces as they contemplate 
the idea of a person pausing to 
say a prayer of thanks. 

Others in the group recognize 
that something important is hap- 
pening. They may be remember- 
ing when they too prayed and 
found strength in the act. They are 
aware of no conflict between the 
idea of prayer and life as they live 
it day by day. Their emotion is 
one of regret because they have 
lost something that brings peace 
to the woman’s face. 

Help the group see that this 
cover picture describes the prob- 
lem we are facing. We want to 
investigate the idea that prayer 
is not a denial of the laws of 
nature but that its power is in- 
creased when we understand the 
relationship of God to the rules 
governing the universe. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Prayer and natural law 


Here ask the committees to re- 
port on the ideas they discovered. 








They may want to point out the 
fact that many Christians feel that 
prayer is not real unless it re- 
sults in what they regard as 
miracles. These persons assume 
that prayer is a method by which 
people can bend the laws of the 
universe to suit their purposes and 
desires. 

It is well to remind ourselves 
that the great mystics of the cen- 
turies found the deepest experi- 
ences of prayer in thanking God 
for his blessings and in praising 
him for his goodness. To them this 
seemed more important than ask- 
ing for changes in the world. They 
were persuaded that the blessings 
of God as revealed in the working 
of natural law were sufficient to 
keep them thanking him until the 
end of time. 

We need to remember, how- 
ever, that some of the laws of the 
universe are beyond our human 
understanding and that prayer 
makes accessible to us divine 
power that is beyond our compre- 
hension. 

Suppose a pebble and a seed 
were to be planted side by side 
in a garden. The seed sprouts and 
grows while the pebble remains 
unchanged. The pebble might 
notice the seed sprouting and cry, 
“A miracle!” But the pebble 
simply did not possess knowledge 
of certain laws of life. 

In a similar manner we humans 
are tempted to limit prayer to that 
which we can understand and ex- 
plain, forgetting that there are 
laws outside the area of our lim- 
ited knowledge. 

Help the group understand that 
prayer is subject to the laws of 
the universe and also that there 
are laws beyond our present fund 
of information. What we call nat- 
ural law may have within it vast 
treasures of personal power which 
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we have never tapped because we 
have not been able to explain how 
it works. 

It may be helpful to relate an 
incident from A. J. Cronin’s ex- 
perience as a doctor in a coal min- 
ing village in South Wales. One 
day the whistle blew, announcing 
trouble at the mine. Thirty-eight 
men had drowned; twenty-three 
were trapped underground. 

For eight days the rescue crews 
worked desperately against unex- 
pected obstacles. When all efforts 
seemed hopeless, they suddenly 
heard a faint tapping, signaling 
that the entombed men were still 
alive and nearby. 

Word of the rescue quickly 
reached the surface. As the men 
were carried out, they heard from 
the waiting crowd the solemn 
strains of the hymn: 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy 
blast, 
And our eternal home! } 


Note that the people’s prayers 
did not enable the miners to 
escape from the functioning of 
natural law when water flooded 
in. But prayer did give them con- 
fidence in a heavenly Father 
whose loving care has surrounded 
man in every age and has pro- 
vided strength and courage for 
every hour of need. The answer 
to the prayer was within the ex- 
planation of natural law, but who 
would say that such courage could 
be achieved by human striving? 
Such experiences call for a prayer 
of thanks to the God who has pro- 
vided for every human need. 

You may want to remind the 
group of the dangers involved in 
the idea that man can use prayer 
to satisfy every human whim. 
Discord would prevail in the uni- 
verse if our prayers were all an- 
swered. 

It may be helpful to draw the 
conclusion that prayer has no 
limits when we understand that it 
functions in keeping with natural 
law. The law is God’s law, and 
our prayers help us understand 
and follow the principles God is 
using to guide his universe. 


lJsaac Watts, The Methodist Hymnal, 533. 








II. Within the laws of the universe 


“Prayer is [a] law of personal 
relationships. It is important to 
see clearly that all laws do not 
apply in all realms. Gravitation 
for example is not universal; it 
obtains without exception in the 
objective physical world, but it 
does not range up into the per- 
sonal, spiritual world. . . . Laws 
are thus arranged in regimes. .. . 
in [the] higher realm where men 
deal with one another and with 
God, there are conditions of com- 
munion, laws of fellowship and 
prayer. ... Personal relationship 
is the unique realm of prayer.” 2 

A. Prayer changes events.— 
You will perhaps wish to note that 
the Bible does not deal in detail 
with the problem of natural law 
in its references to prayer. It does 
express absolute confidence in the 
power of God, in his love, and in 
his willingness to help those who 
seek him. 

Prayer is the way by which we 
link our own need with the will- 
ingness of God to change events. 
Habakkuk gave expression to this 
idea. He looked to God with faith 
that he is able and willing to save 
his people. 

At this point we need to stress 
that God does not bring changes 
at the expense of natural law. We 
encounter difficulty as we in- 
terpret our expectancy of an- 
swered prayer in those areas 
where basic laws are involved. 

Lyman Beecher, a famous early 
American preacher, was embar- 
rassed on one occasion by his 
failure to take that fact into con- 
sideration. He claimed that the 
burning of a certain church was 
an act of divine judgment upon a 
minister and people who did not 
believe as he did. But the next 
week Beecher’s church burned to 
the ground. 

The forces of nature are in 
God’s hands to do as he wishes, 
but that does not mean that he 
will discard the fundamental rules 
of life. 

We should note that God does 
change events by working through 
inspired men. When Peter was 


2 From The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; Association Press, 1915. 


facing persecution, he cried out: 
“We must obey God rather than 
men” (Acts 5:29). 

You may want to suggest oc- 
casions in history when events 
were changed because God 
worked through the lives of men 
who refused to conform to the 
standards of the world around 
them. These situations may be 
mentioned: 

1. Jesus rejected worldly con- 
siderations during the hours of 
temptation. 

2. Polycarp refused to save his 
life by renouncing his Christ. 

3. Martin Luther refused to 
recant his faith at Worms. 

4. John Wesley refused to ac- 
commodate his message to the 
pressures of the established 
church. 

God changes events in every 
age through the labors of men and 
women who listen to his call and 
who respond to it with their lives. 

It will be helpful to suggest that 
God brings about changes in 
homes, in communities, and in na- 
tions in a similar way. If there 
are tensions in a home, they can 
often be dispelled by one who 
prays for help and who is then 
used of God to radiate a new 
spirit of harmony and understand- 
ing in the family circle. God di- 
rectly answers the prayer through 
the life of the one who becomes 
an open channel to receive his 
power. 

In a certain city in New York 
state the citizens were troubled 
by a series of vicious and destruc- 
tive crimes that were traced to 
juveniles. The mayor asked every 
minister to offer prayers on a 
certain Sunday for the welfare of 
their city. God answered the 
prayers, and the city was changed 
—but it was by the men and 
women whom God was able to use. 
They formed a citizens’ commit- 
tee, adopted a big-brother plan to 
help youth who were in trouble, 
and provided recreational centers. 
The city was changed by prayer 
as God worked through dedicated 
men and women. 

The history of the African con- 
tinent was changed when, after 
thousands of people prayed that 
Africa might be won for Christ, 
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God used David Livingstone to 
reach many Africans with the 
message of God’s love. 

Events are changed by prayer. 
Often we cannot understand the 
process God uses to govern his 
universe, but we are aware that 
he redirects the energies of his 
world through dedicated men and 
women. 

B. Prayer changes personality. 
—We are able to note the changes 
wrought by prayer in human per- 
sonality more clearly than in any 
other area of life. A verse in the 
Letter to the Ephesians is a key 
to what happens: “Now to him 
who by the power at work within 
us is able to do far more abun- 
dantly than all that we ask or 
think” (Ephesians 3:20). 

Note the suggestion that God’s 
limitless power is available 


through prayer. We should note 
that these changes occur in the 
lives of men and women today. 
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Many scientists see no real conflict be- 
tween science and religion. 


Harold M. Lambert 


More things are wrought by 
prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 


These lines from Tennyson are 
quoted frequently to prove that 
miracles are available through 
prayer. But the point of the poem 
is that the author is asking for 
prayers to be made for him. The 
miracles which are to be 
“wrought by prayer” are in his 
personal life and to meet his per- 
sonal needs. 

There is no limit to what can 
happen to personality through the 
instrument of prayer. Beyond the 
explanation of natural law there 
are areas of life which respond to 
power that comes from a divine 
source. 

You may find it helpful to cite 
the experiences of Henry M. Stan- 
ley, the newspaper man who went 
to Africa in search of David Liv- 
ingstone. He wrote: “On all my 
expeditions prayer made me 
stronger, morally and mentally, 
than any of my non-praying com- 
panions. It did not blind my eyes, 
or dull my mind, or close my ears; 
but, on the contrary, it gave me 
confidence. It did more; it gave 
me joy and pride in my work, .. .” 

It should be pointed out that 
prayer serves not only to provide 
strength for daily living, but also 
it helps strengthen character. As 
long ago as the second century 
Clement of Alexandria wrote: 
“The aim of prayer is to attain the 













habit of goodness, so as no longer 
merely to have the things which 
are good, but rather to be good.” 

Prayer can change personality. 
Prayer enables us to see ourselves 
as we are and inspires us with 
God’s power to be better than we 
have been. 

In this connection a letter which 
General Gordon wrote to his sister 
may be helpful: “I can say for my 
part,” wrote Gordon, “that back- 
biting and envy were my delight, 
and even now often lead me astray, 
but by dint of perseverance in 
prayer, God has given me the 
mastery to a great degree.” 

It is important to clarify the 
point that prayer changes person- 
ality without doing violence to 
God’s laws of nature, although 
the changes may be revolution- 
ary and transforming. 

Discuss the following questions: 

1. If God is working through 
natural law, why do we need to 
pray? 

2. Is it a common danger to re- 
gard prayer as a magic force to 
get what we want from God? 

3. Discuss some historical 
events that were changed by 
prayer. 


III. Requirements of 
prayer 


You will need to point out that 
certain conditions must be met if 
prayer is to be a vital experience 
in the life of an individual. As the 
First Letter of John says: “For 
this is the love of God, that we 
keep his commandments. And his 
commandments are not burden- 
some” (5:3). 

Before any of us can really 
pray, we must recognize God as a 
living heavenly Father whose 
ways we have partially under- 
stood through what we refer to 
as natural law. 

You may want to. suggest 
Psalms 139:1-12 as an introduc- 
tion to a period of personal prayer. 
This passage helps us recognize 
the creating and ever-present 
power of God. This prepares our 
minds and hearts for prayer. 

Remind the group that vital 
prayer requires a persistent spirit. 
We do not learn to pray by wait- 
ing for an hour of desperate need 


effective 
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before calling upon God. If we 
never used our legs, we would not 
know how to walk. In a similar 
way, if we would learn how to 
pray with power, we must set 
aside a definite time every day 
when we meet our heavenly 
Father through prayer. 

One should not become dis- 
couraged if secular thoughts come 
crowding in when we are trying 
to pray. The greatest of the saints 
were troubled by the difficulty of 
holding the mind in check, by a 
feeling of emptiness, and by a lack 
of immediate results from prayer. 

It is important to suggest that 
the treasures of prayer are often 
lost because those who pray are 
unwilling to surrender their lives 
to God. They ask for what they 
want, but they still reserve for 
themselves the right to live ac- 
cording to their own desires. 

God’s universal and natural 
laws have within them the possi- 
bility of a full and abundant life 
for every person. If we live in a 
way that is out of keeping with 
God’s plan for mankind, he can- 
not help us. Unless surrender is 
made central in every act of de- 
votion, it is impossible for God to 
fulfill his purpose for our lives. 

If time permits, discuss these 
questions: 

1. Can you give examples of 
changes that came in your own 
life or in the lives of those you 
know through prayer? 

2. Are we willing to meet the 
requirements of effective prayer in 
our personal lives? If we are not, 
why? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize the 
main points. Stress the important 
fact that God works through the 
laws of nature but that our finite 
minds have not yet understood all 
the possibilities for mankind 
which are inherent in those laws. 

As a concluding word, it is your 
privilege to lift up the values of 
regular prayer. Tell how prayer 
transforms the lives of those who 
seek God’s presence. You may 
want to stress again the steps that 
must be followed if the power of 
prayer is to be received by those 


who look expectantly to God for 
help. 





JULY 16: 


Prayer and Life's 
Frustrations 


LEADER'S HELPS i ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 
and G. ERNEST THOMAS 


PREPARING TO TEACH 
' The first step in preparing for 
this session is to read the material 
in Adult Student. 

Before you begin your formal 
study, you should recognize that 
this lesson deals with a problem 
that confronts almost every mem- 
ber of the group. Few people 
avoid the disappointments and 
frustrations of daily living. Con- 
sider each member of your group 
individually. Recall their personal 
problems and the burdens they 
face. Your preparation will be 
shaped by the recollection of their 
specific needs. 

You will find it helpful to read 
chapter 8 of Buttrick’s Prayer, 
and chapter 9 in Laymon’s A 
Primer of Prayer. (See the list of 
resources on page 25.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Christianity does not promise 
freedom from defeat and suf- 
fering 

II. Life would lose its meaning 
if defeat, sickness, death were 
abolished 

III. The relation of prayer to our 
frustrations 
A. When prayer is limited to 
moments of tragedy 
B. Prayer keeps God in 
proper focus 
C. The petition denied, but 
the substance of the 
prayer granted 
D. Prayer and the total plan 
_ of God 
IV. Steps in prayer during hours 
of disappointment 
A. Meditate upon the power 
and love of God 





B. Let prayer express your 
central desire 

C. Spiritual values of first 
consideration 

D. Live by the spirit of your 
prayer 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin this ses- 
sion by reminding the group that 
prayer is often associated with 
moments of hardship or suffering. 
It is therefore important for us 
to consider the biblical and Chris- 
tian point of view. 

Read Ephesians 6:10-18 as an 
introduction to your presentation. 
It summarizes the availability of 
God’s power to satisfy human 
needs. 


How To PrROcEED 


I. Christianity does not promise 
freedom from defeat and suf- 
fering 


Remind the group of the suffer- 
ing Jesus endured. When we read 
the Gospels, we become aware 
of the load of defeat and frustra- 
tion which confronted him. 
Though he was close to God and 
served his Father with a devotion 
never equalled by any other man, 
Jesus was subject to the same 
disappointments aand_ defeats 
which bother all of us. 

In his relationship with the 
common people Jesus faced an 
hour when they were no longer 
willing to listen to his words. 
Some of his disciples proved self- 
ish and unfaithful. The ruling au- 
thorities inflicted severe torture 
and indignity upon his body. It is 
important to remember that the 
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holy life of Jesus was not a pro- 
tection against the wounds in- 
flicted by defeat and suffering. 

It should be clear, too, that 
Jesus promised his followers that 
they would face suffering. He 
never indicated that life would be 
easy because a person was faith- 
ful to God. Jesus said: “If any 
man would come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me” (Mark 8:34). He 
declared that his followers were 
blessed “when men revile you and 
persecute you and utter all kinds 
of evil against you falsely on my 
account” (Matthew 5:11). 

The early Christians caught the 
spirit of Jesus; they never assumed 
that their lot would be easy. The 
apostle Paul declared that he 
would “boast of the things that 
show my weakness.” He did not 
anticipate that prayer would con- 
tribute to a life of ease and luxury. 

Whatever the results of prayer, 
we look in vain in the New Testa- 
ment for assurance that prayer is 
the key to a life with no tension, 
no suffering, and no defeat. 


II. Life would lose its meaning if 
defeat, sickness, and death 
were abolished 


You may want to point out that 
God would have to be a dictator 
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Prayer helps in times of defeat and frustrations. 


if defeat were removed from life. 
He would be forced to control 
every act of every person at every 
moment. In such a world human 
beings would be unaware of either 
joy or sorrow, victory or defeat. 
The plan would be entirely God’s, 
and man would have no interest 
or concern with what had oc- 
curred in the past or what might 
occur in the future. 

Human freedom would not ex- 
ist in a world where evil choices 
failed to bring suffering and de- 
feat. Human beings would be like 
puppets manipulated on strings 
by unseen hands. We recognize 
that the price of freedom of choice 
is tremendous both for us and for 
those who will be influenced by 
the decisions we make. However, 
most of us rejoice that we can 
claim our freedom. 

It will be helpful, also, to remind 
the group that happiness would be 
abolished if there were no defeat 
or suffering, because happiness 
has meaning only by contrast with 
other conditions. 

A man whose family had lived 
through a severe hurricane was 
interviewed the following morn- 
ing by a newspaper reporter. 
“Isn’t this a wonderful day!” the 
man exclaimed. Then he added: 
“T guess I wouldn’t have noticed 













how beautiful the day is if we 
hadn’t been through the storm.” 
Happiness is dependent upon the 
contrasting experiences of defeat 
and sorrow. 

You may recall the experience 
of Thomas Carlyle. He had en- 
trusted his manuscript about the 
French Revolution to his friend 
J. S. Mill, and it was accidentally 
burned. When word came to 
Carlyle that his work of many 
months had been wiped out, he 
wrote in his diary: “Oh, that I had 
faith! Oh, that I had! At all events 
I feel as if my invisible school- 
master had torn my copy book, 
when I showed it, and said, ‘No, 
boy. Thou must write it better!’ 
What can I, sorrowing, do but 
obey, and think it best?” 

Carlyle was able to conclude 
in later years that his second writ- 
ing of the book contributed to 
making it one of the world’s great- 
est works of history. The joy of 
that achievement was increased 
by the defeat and frustrations of 
the earlier tragedy. 

At this point you may wish to 
divide the class into small groups 
to consider the best action to take 
in the various situations described 
here: 

If you were asked to visit a 
member of the group who was 
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sick and in the hospital, would 
you pray with him— 

If he was in severe pain and 
expressed great discomfort? 

If he began to talk about re- 
ligion? 

If the attendant was giving him 
medicine? 

If he talked about the church 
and the group? 

If he says that others are pray- 
ing? 

If he feels embarrassed about 
your presence? 

Ask each small group of per- 
sons to discuss these questions 
for about ten minutes and to 
work out a report to the class. 


Ill. The relation of prayer to our 
frustrations 


A. When prayer is limited to 
moments of tragedy—yYou will 
want to indicate that one’s prayer 
life would be thus impoverished, 
for the power of prayer may be 
sought after and received during 
hours of crisis, but it loses much 
of its strength if it is relegated 
to such situations. Remind the 
group that worship and praise 
ought to have the central place 
in our prayers. It should be ap- 
parent to every student that al- 
though we seek divine help when 
we are in trouble, these petitions 
form only one part of the prayer 
life of individual Christians. To 
make this central is to lose much 
of the power that has transformed 
the lives of praying people in every 
generation. 

B. Prayer keeps God in proper 
focus.—You will wish to show how 
prayer helps keep God in proper 
focus during moments of frustra- 
tion and defeat. Many individuals 
try to solve their own problems 
when disaster strikes. But prayer 
helps a bewildered person recall 
that this is God’s world and that 
he loves his children. The psalmist 
reminded us of this important 
fact (42:11): 


Why are you cast down, O my 
soul, 
and why are you disquieted 
within me? 
Hope in God; for I shall again 
praise him, 
my help and my God. 


C. The petition denied, but the 
substance of the prayer granted. 
—Sometimes the substance of our 
requests is granted in ways we 
did not anticipate. Robert L. Ste- 
venson prayed that he might be 
healed of tuberculosis. The prayer 
was not granted, but his illness 
took Stevenson to tropical lands 
where he became an author of 
greater renown than in all proba- 
bility he would have been had he 
remained in good health in Eng- 
land. 

The story of Augustine and his 
saintly mother provides an illus- 
tration. You may recall that Mon- 
ica prayed all night in a seaside 
chapel on the North African coast 
that God would keep her son from 
going to Italy—she felt certain 
that Italy would defeat the pur- 
poses that she had dreamed of for 
his future. 

The prayer was not granted— 
Augustine sailed for Italy even 
while his mother was on her knees 
praying for him to remain. Yet 
Monica’s prayer was answered 
when, in Italy, Augustine was 
converted to Christianity by Am- 
brose and became a leader in the 
Christian movement. The form of 
her petition was not allowed, but 
the substance of her prayer was 
granted. 

D. Prayer and the total plan of 
God.—Prayer helps us see our de- 
feats and frustrations in relation 
to God’s total plan. When we pray, 
we come to know the continuing 
and sustaining power of our 
heavenly Father. Our efforts may 
have collapsed and fallen, but we 
see that God is at work in the 
world. 

You may want to tell how the 
church doors of England were 
closed, one after another, to John 
Wesley. It was a period of frustra- 
tion and defeat. In that hour Wes- 
ley decided to preach out of doors 
because there was no other place 
where he was allowed to proclaim 
the gospel. The idea of open-air 
preaching was revolting to him. 
Yet God led him through his 
prayers to a fuller life of service. 
Later it became obvious that God’s 
will was being done as the Meth- 

odist movement went out of the 
churches to serve people in the 





fields and villages of England. 

It will be helpful if you will 
conclude this section by remind- 
ing the group that prayer does not 
remove all defeat and frustration 
from life, but it does open new 
doors by which God’s greater val- 
ues are made available for all 
those who pray. 

Ask the small groups to discuss 
the question: If you visited a 
member in the hospital, what 


“would you pray about— 


When the patient is worried? 

When the person feels alone, 
forsaken? 

When a friend is suffering in- 
tensely? 

When a person is facing death? 

What should be the purpose of 
prayer when a person faces sick- 
ness, sorrow, tragedy? 


IV. Steps in prayer during hours 
of disappointment and defeat 


A. Meditate upon the power 
and love of God—tThere is 
strength for daily living for all 
those who, in hours of defeat, 
take time to remember the power 
of God. It may be that we will 
count the blessings that have 
come to our personal lives or we 
will remember the providential 
care that has brought us to this 
particular hour in the world’s 
history. Psalms 103 and Matthew 
6 are excellent devotional aids for 
use in this connection. 

It is important for every pray- 
ing person to think often about 
the adequacy of God to meet the 
needs of his world. To discover 
the endless providence of the 
Father is to lay hold of a power 
that can overcome any hardship 
in any hour of disappointment. 

B..Let prayer express your 
central desire.—To pray with a di- 
vided mind is to become confused. 
Very often we are not certain that 
we want our prayers answered. 

It will be helpful to the group 
if you will give several illustra- 
tions to show how even conse- 
crated men and women can yield 
to this weakness. 

1. We pray that an individual 
recover his health, but in the back 
of our minds we have a thought 
that the illness may be a blessing 
to him. 
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2. We pray for our own health, 
but we retain the desire for sym- 
pathy and attention that our ill- 
ness has brought us. 

3. We pray for peace in the 
world, but we do not want to suf- 
fer the economic hardships that 
we think will follow a reduction 
of armaments and military per- 
sonnel. 

4. We pray that our country 
will be a Christian country, but 
we are hesitant to keep the laws 
and disciplines without which 
there cannot be a Christian na- 
tion. 

Whenever we make our peti- 
tions in hours of hardship, we 
should carefully examine our mo- 
tives to discover whether our 
prayers and our wishes are one. 

C. Spiritual values of first con- 
sideration.—You will want to help 
the group understand that prayers 





that result in spiritual victory are 
far more important than prayers 
that seek to bring physical health 
or material prosperity. 

When we pray for healing of 
the body, we should constantly 
remind ourselves that God’s great- 
est gift is an eternal spirit in 
which the presence of God can re- 
side with living power. If we pray 
for God’s blessing upon the lead- 
ers of our government, we should 
recall that the answer comes 
when men are stalwart to do 
God’s will and carry on his work. 

D. Live by the spirit of your 
prayer.—It will be helpful if we 
can lead the group to understand 
that one who prays must live in 
the expectancy that God will re- 
spond to his petition. It is impos- 
sible for God to give rest to a 
tired body if the one who has 
prayed for rest insists upon rak- 





New Resources for Adult Groups Now Ready 


The 1961-62 edition of Resources for Adult Groups is off the press 
and ready for use by adult classes and other planning groups. 
Resources for Adult Groups lists all the adult study opportunities 
selected and recommended by the Curriculum Committee of the 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 

The first part of the booklet deals with how the curriculum for 
Methodist adults is built. A chart portrays the process by which 
this curriculum comes into being. The distinctive features of each 
of the seven types of study materials thus developed are discussed 
briefly. 

A definition of goals is essential to planning and carrying out an 
effective program. A section is given in Resources for Adult Groups 
to the spelling out of goals and experiences of adults. Some goals 
common to adults of varying ages and situations are indicated. This 
is followed by mention of some experiences of young adults, middle 
adults, and older adults. By cross references the relation of the 
goals and the experiences is indicated. 

A complete unit selector is included in the booklet, together with 
specific directions as to how to use a unit selector. There is also 
a story of how one church school built a new program for adults by 
the use of a unit selector. 

A chart showing the dated study materials by quarters is printed 
on the center pages. To help adult groups make wise selections of 
study materials, these courses are described in greater detail in 
their respective sections just preceding and following the center 
chart. 

Undated materials (more than eighty titles) are organized in six 
areas: The Bible in Life, Christian Faith and Experience, Christian 
Family Life, The Church, Christian Action in Society, World 
Relations. 

No leader can afford to be without Resources for Adult Groups. 
It is available free from any Cokesbury store. Order as many copies 
as you need. 








ing up all the resentments and 
disappointments the day has 
brought. It is difficult for God to 
answer a prayer for physical 
health if the one who prays is 
careless of divine laws or if he 
fills his body and mind with the 
poison of hatred. It is difficult for 
God to answer a prayer for world 
peace if those who pray are ab- 
sorbed with ideas of national or 
racial superiority. 

Prayer gives help in times of 
defeat and frustration. The power 
of God awaits receptive minds 
and hearts. It comes to those who 
truly seek him. 


One thing have I asked of the 
Lorn, 
that will I seek after; 
that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lorp 
all the days of my life (Psalms 
27:4). 


Ask some small groups to dis- 
cuss Burkhart’s analysis of the 
spiritual resources that prayer 
opens to a person in distress; for 
example, love, faith, acceptance, 
courage. 

If someone in the group has 
passed through sorrow or hard- 
ship and recovered his faith, ask 
this person to share with the 
other class members the way 
that he revitalized his faith. If no 
one cares to do this, read over the 
examples cited by Burkhart and 
portray one of them before the 
group as a psychodrama; that is, 
act out the inner attitudes of that 
person—his fears, frustrations, 
and hopes. 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize the 
material you have presented dur- 
ing this session. Point up conclu- 
sions that have been evident 
throughout the study, such as: 
(1) Christians ought to pray reg- 
ularly, not merely during hours 
of defeat or suffering. (2) Defeat, 
as well as victory, may serve to 
bring joy to our daily lives. (3) 
Our prayers may not be answered 
exactly as we desire, but through 
prayer God gives strength suf- 
ficient to make every life trium- 
phant. 
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Prayer and the Exaltation of Desire 


(World Service Sunday*) 


LEADER'S HELPS Y ROBERT S. CLEMMONS and G. ERNEST THOMAS 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The purpose of this lesson is to 
increase understanding of what 
life ought to be for a follower of 
Christ and to study how prayer 
contributes to that goal. You will 
strive to make the group aware 
that our horizons are lifted and 
our sense of obligation is increased 
when we are Christian. An indi- 
vidual cannot truly pray without 
his motives being purified and his 
sense of purpose deepened. 

You will want to read three 
passages from the Bible which 
will set the standard for your 
presentation: Isaiah 55; Matthew 
6:19-34; and 1 Corinthians 13. 

Study the material as presented 
in Adult Student. 

It will be helpful to read chapter 
10 in Buttrick’s Prayer, and chap- 
ter 4 in Laymon’s A Primer of 
Prayer. See also the list of re- 
sources suggested on page 25. 

As you prepare this lesson, you 
will become aware that your own 
witness is important. The group 
may not be able to tell whether 
prayer and the Christian life have 
purified your motives and ex- 
alted your desires, but you your- 
self will know. The testimony 
from your own experience will 
contribute a great deal to the 
presentation you make. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
II. Prayer raises the standard of 
desire 
A. Prayer directs motives 
B. Prayer sets life on an up- 
ward course 
C. Prayer gives power for 
daily living 
III. Every Christian can share the 
experience 





*Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


A. By personal meditation 
and prayer 

B. By utilizing opportunities 
for worship and study 

C. By putting life at God’s 
disposal 


To BrcIn 


It will be helpful to begin this 
session by reminding the group 
that our motives are important 
forces in our lives. Our goals tend 
to shape our conduct. Indicate 
that the purpose of this lesson is 
to discover how the Christian 
faith and the regular practice of 
prayer can serve to purify our 
desires and lift our standards. 
Here we are dealing with a very 
important phase of life, because 
much of our unhappiness comes 
from a consciousness of failure to 
be the kind of person we know 
we should be. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Introduction 


Psychologists tell us there are 
different levels of consciousness. 
Many of us are aware that at 
times we have behaved in ways 
we had not deliberately planned. 

Below the conscious levels of 
behavior are drives, desires, and 
motives that seek fulfillment and 
that greatly influence our actions. 
Often these can be directed into 
meaningful ways of responding 
and achieving. This, however, re- 
quires insight and understanding 
of the inner dynamics of man. One 
of the primary tasks of religion is 
to give life meaning, to help per- 
sons find wholesome fulfillment 
for their lives. 

There are three contemporary 
attitudes toward these dynamic 
drives: 

1. The materialist believes that 
people are contented only when 


their physical desires are satisfied. 
He declares that our greatest hap- 
piness results from the possession 
of physical and material well-be- 
ing. 

2. Some _ psychologists have 
taught that we have fewer ten- 
sions if we give expression to our 
inner drives. Some have counseled 
persons to yield to these driving 
forces and thus avoid the neu- 
roses that they are persuaded re- 
sult from repression. Other psy- 
chologists, recognizing the danger 
of such a point of view, have 
talked of sublimation as the way 
to handle undesirable urges—that 
is, getting rid of such drives by 
substituting others of higher 
value. 

3. The Christian point of view 
is that all phases of life should be 
regarded as a part of God’s gift 
to his children and should be sur- 
rendered to his will. Christ called 
for his followers to “seek first the 
kingdom of God.” It has always 
been the Christian viewpoint that 
human desires that are centered 
upon doing God’s will enable the 
individual to avoid the paralyz- 
ing power of the baser tendencies. 

There are those in every group 
who will ask how our motives and 
our drives can be directed. It is 
here that prayer takes its place as 
an essential element in a Chris- 
tian’s life. 


II. Prayer raises the standard of 
desire 


A. Prayer directs motives— 
When a person prayerfully thinks 
about God, about the goodness of 
God in supplying his physical 
needs, about the suffering in the 
world which he himself can help 
to alleviate, he is inspired to push 
aside the selfish motives in his 
life. Through prayer our human 
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desire for social approval can be 
directed so that an individual finds 
satisfaction in helping others 
rather than in striving for ap- 
proval in less commendable ways. 
Prayer takes the instinct to fight 
and adds a new element in the 
Christian concept of love. The ag- 
gressive instinct is not removed, 
but it is given a new direction. 

You may want to remind the 
group of a scene in the novel The 
Star Gazer. It tells of an occasion 
in the life of Galileo when he 
went to visit the tomb of Anthony. 
It was said that prayers were mi- 
raculously answered at that spot. 
Galileo resolved to ask for money 
to meet his needs, health for his 
children, and old age for his 
mother. 

But as Galileo approached the 
tomb and began to formulate his 
prayer, he was unable to ask for 
money or for health. He found 
himself saying, “I beg you, St. 
Anthony, to plead with Jesus 
Christ for me that he should en- 
lighten my mind and let me invent 
something very great to further 
human knowledge.” His prayer 
lifted his motives from a longing 
for security to something infinite- 
ly higher, to the level of service 
to God and to his fellow men. 

Charles Crowe, author of the 
Lenten devotion booklet, The 
Sanctuary, 1954, tells of a woman 
who, on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown, went to a psychiatrist. 
After hearing her story, the doc- 
tor told her she would have to 
control her inner thoughts and 
feelings even though she had no 
control over the outer factors that 
caused the trouble. Here is her 
formula: , 

“Whenever situations upset me, 
I force myself to remember the 
word ‘solitude.’ Then presently I 
seem to be alone in a great forest, 
listening to the songs of the birds. 
... OrI force myself to remember 
the word ‘peace.’ Then presently I 
am in my church at Easter. I see 
the altar and hear the anthems. 
As I do these things my sense of 
strain fades, and my heart is quiet 
and brave again.” 2 


1The Star Gazer, by Zsolt de Haranyi; 
Grosset and Dunlap, Ine., 1958. 

2 The Sanctuary, 1954, by Charles M. Crowe; 
Abingdon Press; copyright 1954 by Pierce and 
Washabaugh. 
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How do you control the turmoil 
of your desires and attitudes, such 
as the desire to get more things 
than money can buy, the desire 
for physical gratification of im- 
pulses, the desire to satisfy the 
whims of your ego? 

Whenever Christians take time 
to talk with God, their selfish 
thoughts are redirected toward 
the will of our heavenly Father. 

B. Prayer sets life on an up- 
ward course.—Whenever a person 
prays, his thoughts and his actions 
are inevitably placed upon a 
higher level. Ideas and ideals are 
appropriated which, without 
prayer, may be put aside as out- 
moded. . 

Furthermore, prayer makes us 
less susceptible to the pressures of 
the world. Advertising has been 
developed in our day into a subtle 
but powerful science. It is of vital 
importance for a Christian to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the 
false. It is easy to be caught in a 
web whose strands are made up 
of what we shall drink, what we 
shall smoke, what we shall use for 
makeup, or what kind of car we 
shall drive. 

A praying individual avoids 
much of the pressure of propa- 
ganda because his interests are 
higher, his values different. 

It may be helpful to illustrate 
how this process works. Imagine 
a young man who begins to keep 
company with a young lady. He 
recognizes immediately that her 
ideals are much higher than his. 
As their friendship deepens, he 
begins to shape his actions to those 
of the one he admires. He avoids 
certain places where he formerly 
sought his recreation, and he 
changes those practices that he 
feels are out of keeping with the 
ideals of his new friend. At last 
he discovers that he finds greater 
pleasure in his new life than he 
did in his former habits. 

Prayer functions in a similar 
manner. It marks the beginning of 
a higher friendship. The seeker 
begins to see life in a different 
light. Events have a different 
meaning. As he fellowships with 
the living Christ, he comes to 
want what Christ revealed as the 
nobler way of life. His greatest 





satisfactions have their source in 
the realization that he is doing 
the will of his heavenly Friend. 

You may want to recall for the 
group the incident reported in the 
tenth chapter of Acts. A mes- 
senger came to Peter from 
Cornelius asking the apostle to go 
to the centurion’s home. Peter 
interpreted the experience as 
God’s summons for him to take 
the message of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles. This advance in tolerance 
and concern for others was possi- 
ble because of Peter’s experience 
with prayer. Talking to God had 
lifted his ideals and purposes to 
a higher level. 

Call attention to a method of 
prayer advocated by Frank Lau- 
bach (Adult Student): “...a 
conversation with God. You read 
the Scriptures, and in that way 
God talks to you. Then you talk 
to him. In putting into words 
what you believe God’s will is for 
your life, you come to know what 
is right and find the willingness to 
do that which is right. You clarify 
your own desires and your own 
feelings.” 

C. Prayer gives power for daily 
living—When one’s desires are 
purified through the regular prac- 
tice of prayer, a power from God 
enters the life of the seeker. It is a 
recognized principle of psychology 
that a victim of mental conflict can 
be helped if he will reorient his 
life around a new center that has 
power to give meaning to his daily 
activities. 

Prayer does this in the life of 
any individual who truly prays. A 
Christian’s conflicts may be severe 
as he struggles with evil, but 
prayer gives him a new center for 
his life. The person of Christ and 
his teachings become a central 
fact around which he builds his 
interests. In the process of adjust- 
ment a wondrous power is intro- 
duced which enables him to live 
triumphantly. 

George A. Buttrick paints a 
dramatic picture of what prayer 
accomplished in the life of Francis 
of Assisi: When Francis _§sur- 
rendered his life to God and began 
to seek strength through prayer, 
“He had power over a church im- 
prisoned in its own learning and 
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New power came to Francis of Assisi when he sur- 


rendered his life to God and sought strength 


through prayer. 


officialdom. He had power over the 
quarreling bishop and mayor and 
reconciled them. He had power 
even over the Saracen com- 
mander. He brought a new spring- 
time to the world.” 3 

Nels F. S. Ferré contends 
“Many truths about prayer can be 
explored through theory but no 
learning will become personal ex- 
perience and reality apart from 


8 From Prayer; Abingdon Press, 1942. 


doing.” ¢ His formula for exalting 
one’s desires to the spiritual level 
is worship, work, and wait. Would 
your own personal religious ex- 
perience support this? 

The habit of prayer can lead 
men and women to a discovery of 
the higher purposes and goals that 
the heavenly Father revealed to 
mankind in Jesus Christ. 


4From Strengthening the Spiritual Life, 
by Nels F. S. Ferré; Harper and Brothers. 


III. Every Christian can share the 
experience 

A. By personal meditation and 
prayer.—The spiritual treasures 
available to mankind through 
prayer are not limited to a special 
group. They belong not merely to 
those who are of a mystical turn of 
mind or to those whose inclina- 
tions enable them to avoid the 
paths of worldliness and thus 
escape the conflicts that bother 
many of us. Prayer will help every 
person who cultivates the practice. 

The psalmist understood human 
nature. He was able to interpret 
life in such a manner that his mes- 
sage often seems as up to date as 
any book published in this genera- 
tion. In Psalms 139:23-24 the 
writer gave mankind a prayer 
that is timely today for all who 
are struggling with lesser desires 
in a world in which they want 
something better. 


Search me, O God, and know my 
heart! 
Try me and know my thoughts! 
And see if there be any wicked 
way in me, 
and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting! 


It may be helpful to suggest to 
the group that this prayer offers 
an excellent outline for a month of 
daily prayers. It has a core of 
truth that will lift desire as it 
leads us to face our mistakes and 
to look to God for strength. 

B. By utilizing opportunities for 
worship and study.—It is not only 
by private meditation and prayer 
that a new attitude toward life 
is shaped. Every individual may 
utilize the available opportunities 
to worship God in the services of 
worship and to study his truth in 
the church school. 

Call attention to the importance 
of participating silently in pas- 
toral prayers as well as vocally 
in congregational prayers. Our 
appreciation of the formal prayers 
included in our Methodist ritual 
may be much increased through 
a group consideration of some of 
them, such as the Collect and the 
Prayer of General Confession. 
(See pages 523 ff. in The Method- 
ist Hymnal.) 
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The poet has written in familiar 
words, “Prayer is the soul’s sin- 
cere desire.” 

Prayer is not only the formal, 
spoken word, but also it is un- 
uttered attitude and wish. We 
pray when we join other Chris- 
tians in study and in worship. 
Through this our desires and mo- 
tives are purified, our strength for 
daily living is increased. 

It should be clearly understood 
that the battle to overcome those 
drives that rob the mind and body 
of their noblest possibilities can 
be won whenever prayer takes 
the form of sincere worship and 
study. 

C. By putting ourselves a 
God’s disposal_—_We are forced to 
the conclusion that great praying 
is essential for great character but 
that great character is no less 
necessary for great praying. 
Christians have a desire to serve 
others in the spirit of Christ and 
to share their material goods with 
people in need. But the converse 
is no less important. When an in- 
dividual puts himself at the heav- 
enly Father’s disposal and en- 
deavors to serve the cause of God 
in his daily relationships, then his 
motives are purified, and his de- 
sires are lifted. 

Georgia Harkness suggests four 
steps in bringing our desires into 
harmony with God’s will: 

1. Relaxation 

2. Meditation—quiet focusing of 
attention on God. 

3. Self-examination — taking 
stock of our intentions in the light 
of God’s commands 

4. Verbal prayer in Christ’s 
name ° 

A great Christian tells of his 
long struggle to overcome the con- 
trol that his weaknesses main- 
tained over his daily life. He 
personalized these weaknesses by 
calling them “Agag.” His diary in- 
cluded numerous references to 
this symbol of his ambition, pride, 
and hatred: “My constant prayer 
is against Agag, who, of course, is 
here, and as insinuating as ever.” 
“T had a terrible struggle this 
morning with Agag.” “I had a ter- 
rible half-hour this morning, hew- 


5 Prayer and the Common Life, by Georgia 
Harkness; Abingdon Press, 1943. 
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ing Agag in pieces before the 
Lord.” 

As the years passed, his diary 
contained more and more refer- 
ences to services he was rendering 
in the name of Christ and fewer 
and fewer references to Agag. As 
he placed himself at God’s disposal 
and sought to live more nearly 
after the pattern he knew to be 
God’s plan, his motives were puri- 
fied and his desires were ennobled. 

As we seek to do God’s will in 
our daily conduct and in our giv- 
ing to his cause at home and 
across the world, we, too, will un- 
derstand what it means that our 
prayers have transformed our 
lives so that the old weaknesses 
no longer betray us. 


QUESTIONS FoR DIscusSsION 


1. What ways have you found 
to be satisfactory in lifting the 
level of your own heart’s desires 
to the Christian plane? 

2. What obstacles have you en- 
countered in your personal devo- 
tions and prayer? 

3. Is our love for Christ a suf- 
ficient force to enable us to over- 
come unworthy desires? 

4. How can we lead others into 
a closer fellowship with Christ? 

5. What places and times do 
you find most helpful for the kind 
of prayer we have been talking 
about? 

6. How does our interest in the 
missionary movement help purify 
our desires? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the points you have 
made during this session. Place 
special emphasis upon the fact 
that every person faces a struggle 
with his selfish tendencies. No in- 
dividual escapes the battle. The 
important fact for us to remember 
is that each person is privileged to 
utilize the resources of the Chris- 
tian faith to repulse the evil that 
lures him, 

Let the group see that prayer 
is much more than a recognition 
of God as creator and a request 
for what we want. Prayer at its 
highest level is fellowship with a 
Friend whom to know is to find 
encouragement and strength to 
overcome every weakness. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


During this session we will con- 
sider the relationship of prayer to 
the Christian fellowship. You will 
find it helpful if you will take 
time to think prayerfully about 
each person in the group. Recall 
the reason why you should be 
thankful for their faithfulness, and 
try to remember some of the 
burdens they are bearing. 

Read the lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent. Note carefully helpful sec- 
tions in your resource materials. 

Study John 13:1-20 to learn 
what Jesus taught concerning the 
fellowship of believers. Read Acts 
4: 13-37 to discover the close bonds 
of love which bound together the 
followers of Jesus. 

Note the lesson outline. It may 
be helpful for you to think about 
it for a day or two before you be- 
gin your formal preparation. 
Think about the basic ideas to be 
included in your presentation. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Christianity is a fellowship 
II. Prayer strengthens the fel- 
lowship 
III. Prayer contributes to the fel- 
- lowship of Christians through- 
out the world 
IV. Prayer enriches the commu- 
nity 
V. Prayer strengthens the family 
VI. Prayer: the answer to per- 
sonal needs 


To BEGIN 


You may want to open this ses- 
sion with a description of the first- 
century Christian fellowship. 
Some of the early followers of 
Jesus had seen the Master during 
his public ministry; some had not. 
There were former Jews among 
them as well as those who had 
been pagans. 

The company of the faithful 
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lived apart from the cruelties and 
impurities and idolatries of the 
world, but to that world they pre- 
sented their Christ and offered a 
better way of life. They were not 
people of wealth, but they be- 
lieved that all their money be- 
longed to God. Evidently they 
kept their own trade or occupa- 
tion, but they believed that their 
main work in life was to have fel- 
lowship with God and to tell 
others about the risen Christ. 

We do not have much informa- 
tion about customs in the early 
church. The few glimpses that 
have been given to us suggest, 
however, that the first-century 
Christians gathered frequently to 
pray and to study the Scriptures. 


How To PROCEED 


The Book of Acts reminds us 
that the Christian church from the 
beginning was a fellowship of be- 
lievers. The church was made up 
of men and women who found the 
strength they needed as they met 
regularly for fellowship and 
prayer. 


I. Christianity is a fellowship 


Not only in the first century, 
but in every generation, Chris- 
tians have been not so much peo- 
ple who believe in the teachings of 
Jesus as people who belong to his 
family and who are part of the 
movement he established on the 
earth. 

The idea of fellowship is in- 
separable from Christian beliefs 
and practices. Its foundation is in 
Jesus’ teaching that God is Father 
and those who know him are his 
children. It is a close-knit rela- 
tionship. 

John Baillie had this to say: “I 
know of no better way of sum- 
marising the New Testament 
teaching about the fellowship of 


Christian love than to say that it 
conceives the universe, not as one 
great city, but rather as one great 
family in which one’s self, one’s 
fellow men and God are all in dif- 
ferent ways included.” 1 

Word pictures may dramatize 
this idea. Christianity is not a 
courtroom where men and women 
are brought before a judge to an- 
swer for their mistakes. Chris- 
tianity is not a forum where men 
argue their beliefs. Christianity 
is not an art gallery where we go 
to stand in awe before exalted 
figures. Christianity is a fellow- 
ship that is best likened to a fami- 
ly unit. God is the Father, and we 
are his children. 


II. Prayer strengthens the fellow- 
ship 

It is important for us to under- 
stand the essential place of prayer 
in the continuing Christian fellow- 
ship. Prayer helps the praying 
individual keep close to God. 
Fellowship with the Father is 
deepened through prayer. Under- 
standing becomes not so much an 
intellectual assent to ideas as an 
experience of comradeship with 
the One who is the source of life. 

When thousands of people are 
saying, “Our Father,” and when 
they are deepening their con- 
sciousness of his presence in their 
daily lives, it is inevitable that 
they should be aware of their in- 
terrelationship with people around 
the world. If God is my Father, 
and if he is your Father, then we 
have an inseparable bond. We be- 
long to each other because we 
both belong to God. 

Prayer is an essential tool in 
creating Christian fellowship. 

Your class may wish to discuss 
this question: How can we 


1 From The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern 
Christianity, by John Baillie; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1929; out of print; page 42. 





strengthen our fellowship with 
Christ and with each other? 


III. Prayer contributes to the fel- 
lowship of Christians through- 
out the world 


Remind the group that prayer 
is recognized by millions of peo- 
ple in these troubled times as es- 
sential if those of divergent points 
of view are to live together in 
peace. Prayer opens the channel 
for God’s power to control the 
lives of men and of nations. It 
strengthens the ties that bind us 
together. Recognizing that fact, 
the United Nations has set aside a 
room for prayer. It serves as a re- 
minder of our human need for 
that fellowship with God and with 
each other that is possible through 
regular meditation. 

We go back to Jesus to discover 
the importance of prayer in help- 
ing us understand the needs of 
people throughout the world. You 
may want to tell this story of the 
boy Jesus. A friend approached 
him on the hillside and found him 
praying. As Jesus worshiped his 
heavenly Father, his face reflected 
the joy he felt. Then the friend 
saw Jesus turn from his prayer to 
look down on the village below. 
“Oh, it is a beautiful land. ... All 
—full—of—people,” he exclaimed. 
“Rich people and poor people; 
good people and—not so good peo- 
ple; happy people and sad peo- 
ple.” 2 

Prayer has often helped the fol- 
lowers of Jesus become more 
aware of the people around them. 
Whenever men and women think 
about God and worship him as 
Father, they recognize every per- 
son as being important because 
he is a child of the same Father. 

Prayer inevitably creates within 





2From The Hidden Years, by John Oxen- 
ham; Longmans, Green and Company, 1925. 
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Religious News Service 


Men without a chaplain on the nuclear-powered submarine USS Triton con- 


ducted worship during a record-breaking eighty-four-day underwater trip around 
the world. The ship’s captain, Edward L. Beach (left), is shown worshiping with 
other Protestant crew members as a seaman leads the service. The captain took 


his turn at leading worship, too. 


us a desire to participate in the 
church’s missionary program. 
Having discovered the relation- 
ship of peoples of all nations and 
races to a common Father, we feel 
bound to them and have an urge 
to help them. 

Many Christians have been en- 
riched by the prayers they have 
offered for those who labor in 
mission fields. To pray for a mis- 
sionary family or for Christian 
friends of many nationalities is to 
be led into closer ties of under- 
standing and appreciation. 

Such prayers have an influence 
on workers in the mission field. 
Many Christian women use a 
prayer calendar, praying each day 
for specific missionary projects. 

Prayer deepens our conscious- 
ness of our need for world fellow- 
ship and enables God to lead us 
toward a society in which all men 
can live together in peace. 

Class discussion of the following 
questions may strengthen this sec- 
tion of the lesson: 

1. How may we help members 
of our families understand other 
families throughout the world? 

2. Have we ever invited persons 
from other nations to visit our 
homes and share a meal with us? 

3. How does this help build un- 
derstanding between ourselves 
and these persons? 

Prayer can help us realize that 
we are all members of the family 
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of God. It will bring us into a new 
awareness of the dimension of the 
Christian community around the 
world. 


IV. Prayer enriches the commu- 
nity 

You may want to tell of a city 
where groups of people prayed to- 
gether in neighborhoods and in 
apartment houses in connection 
with a great religious movement. 
After the meetings were con- 
cluded, the people in an apartment 
house continued to meet together 
each week for prayer. One group 
was made up of businessmen, an- 
other of women who lived alone. 
They discovered that their com- 
munity life was deepened and en- 
riched because they prayed 
together. Every person who 
shared the experience was de- 
termined to preserve those values 
in the days to come. 

Prayer deepens the conscious- 
ness of our need for each other. 
It helps, too, to strengthen our 
personal faith. A businessman 
gave this counsel to his associates: 
“If a man wants to find God, let 
him first find some group of peo- 
ple to whom God is real and join 
himself to them.” 

Ask three or four persons to 
form a symposium to tell about 
some family experience in which 
prayer helped them develop 
deeper appreciations of one an- 





other, face new experiences, or 
overcome hardships. 

What kind of prayer experi- 
ences would a family find mean- 
ingful as they moved into a new 
community? Or at the birth of a 
child? What would be the kind of 
prayer to utter in the family when 
some member faces a moral deci- 
sion? when a person is threatened 
or when misunderstandings de- 
velop? 


V. Prayer strengthens the family 


There is a new emphasis in this 
generation upon the need for fam- 
ily unity. The movement has re- 
minded many Christians of the 
place prayer serves in building 
strong family ties. 

It may be helpful to indicate 
that we have a long distance to 
travel before we can declare that 
a majority of families share the 
experience of prayer in their 
homes. Recent surveys have en- 
deavored to ascertain what devo- 
tional practices are used by 
church families. Investigations 
have indicated that no more than 
twenty-seven out of every one 
hundred church families are ac- 
customed to having grace before 
each meal and that no more than 
sixteen out of every one hundred 
families share some kind of devo- 
tions as a family group. 

The picture is not pleasant to 
contemplate. A large percentage 
of the families which make a pro- 
fession of Christian belief have 
not taken the trouble to make 
prayer a regular part of their 
home life. 
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You may find it helpful to sug- 
gest the following principles to 
guide families who are making 
a sincere effort to pray together 
every day: 

1. Let the family as a group 
plan the experience of prayer. 

2. Invite each member of the 
family to participate. 

3. Read a passage from the 
Bible as part of the worship. 

4. Use a devotional guide to di- 
rect the thoughts of the group. 

5. Strive to make the experi- 
ence meaningful for those of 
different ages. 

The people who dwell in Chris- 
tian homes are privileged to dis- 
cover that prayer may act as an 
indispensable aid in the deepen- 
ing of understanding and love. 

It may be well to ask the group 
members to report on ways in 
which they have found prayer 
useful at times of the great festi- 
vals in their homes. What kind of 
worship experience do they have 
in the home at Christmas time? at 
Thanksgiving? at Easter? on 
birthdays? at a home-coming? 


VI. Prayer: the answer to per- 
sonal needs 


You may remind the group that 
prayer is one of our best methods 
by which to acquire the strength 
we need to live courageously dur- 
ing these trying times. Ordinary 
citizens live today at a pace which 
few dreamed was possible only a 
few decades ago. Life is a struggle, 
and in that struggle one’s power 
and energy is drained out of body 
and mind. When the strain be- 
comes too great, body and mind 
tend to revolt and take refuge in 
nervous breakdowns and in such 
physical illnesses as ulcers and 
high blood pressure. 

Through the regular practice 
of prayer many Christians are 
finding the strength they need. 
Sometimes God’s help is received 
by prayers made in an hour of 
private devotion, sometimes 
through brief periods of prayer 
shared in a place of business or in 
a factory. 

You may want to give the class 
several examples of this type of 
prayer: (1) A number of United 
States senators and congressmen 


meet one morning each week to 
pray together. One representative 
remarked that the prayer meeting 
had been a source of great help 
to him for he had not realized 
how many of his associates shared 
his ideals. (2) The workers in an 
office in South Carolina meet for 
prayer each morning before they 
begin their work. (3) Coal miners 
in a certain West Virginia town 
pause in their digging each after- 
noon to join in a few moments of 
prayer. 

Strength is available for every 
day’s need in the community of 
prayer which we can share with 
associates or with friends. 

Many invalids and people who 
live alone have learned the lesson 
that prayer helps make them con- 
scious of others. As they speak to 
their Father, they are brought into 
fellowship with his children. 

It is important to remind the 
group that our prayers should in- 
clude those who are facing testing 
and difficult experiences. It is a 
wise Christian who, feeling some- 
times that God is far away and 
that his prayers are empty, begins 
to pray earnestly for others. Many 
Christians have discovered that as 
they pray for friends who are less 
fortunate they have found help 
for their own weakness and have 
discovered again that God is 
reaching out in love to all his 
children. 

Every individual who desires to 
know God’s presence will experi- 
ence a new and deeper fellowship 
as he prays for others. 

Ask a mature person to explore 


the way his family may have faced 
insecurity, which may have been 
due to financial tension or serious 
illness. Another group member 
may discuss ways in which a fam- 
ily faces a breakdown of commu- 
nity through separation—when a 
child goes away to camp or to 
school or when a member of the 
family is taken by death. 


In CLOSING 


You will want to re-emphasize 
the importance of prayer to the 
Christian fellowship. Give a sum- 
mary of areas of life in which 
prayer can be a uniting force. In- 
vite every member of the group to 
help strengthen the Christian fel- 
lowship by making their prayers 
broad enough to include people at 
home, in the community, and 
throughout the world. 

It may be well to conclude the 
study of this lesson with a worship 
experience. If possible, place a 
picture of Christ above a worship 
center that includes a globe. 

Ask four or five persons to 
represent different peoples of the 
world and to pray as they think 
those persons would pray. 

One may pray as a Scandinavian 
or other European, one as a South 
African, one as a person from 
India, another as a native of the 
islands of the Pacific, and finally 
one from America. Ask these per- 
sons to study well the conditions 
under which the people live whom 
they seek to represent in prayer. 
Then ask them to formulate their 
prayers as they think these per- 
sons would ask them. 





Our August Lessons 


This unit of lessons, “Teach Us to Pray,” will be continued 
through the four Sundays of August. The weekly topics for this 


study are the following: 


August 6: When We Join in Prayer 
August 13: The Unlimited Resources of Prayer 
August 20: Growing in the Life of Prayer 


August 27: A Plan of Prayer 


The resources recommended on page 25 will provide valuable sup- 
plementary material for the second month of this unit. 


See the current issue of Forecast for recommended audio-visuals. 
















JULY 2: 


Mary: Consecrated Motherhood 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ UNIT IX: LIVES 
THAT SPEAK FOR CHRIST @ USE WITH WESLEY 
QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED J. DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Matthew 1:18-25; 12: 
46-50; Luke 1:26 through 2:52; 
John 2:1-10; 19:25-27; Acts 1:14. 
This treatment deals with the por- 
tions printed in the students’ peri- 
odicals. 


New Testament references to 
Jesus’ mother are confined to Mat- 
thew 1 and 2 and Luke 1 and 2, 
the infancy stories; Matthew 12: 
46-50; 13:55; Mark 3:31-35; 6:3; 
Luke 8:19-21; John 2:1-11; 6:42; 
19: 25-27; and Acts 1:14. In sharp 
contrast to Roman Catholic 
thought, based upon tradition, 
Mary appears almost incidentally 
in the New Testament. Three of 
these references concern us here. 


Luxe 1:26-31 


In certain circles after Jesus’ 
Resurrection Christian piety ex- 
pressed its faith in his exalted 
status in the form of the infancy 
stories of Matthew and Luke. 
These stories emphasize the true 
manhood of Jesus, born of a 
woman, in order to refute the at- 
tacks of thinkers called Docetists, 
who claimed that he was not truly 
man. They also emphasize his 





Dr. Row incson is professor of New 
Testament at Boston University School 
of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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designation from birth (rather 
than simply from his baptism, as 
in Mark 1:10-11) as the Lord’s 
Anointed. “Jesus” or “Joshua” 
(Greek and Hebrew forms of the 
same name) means “the Lord is 
salvation.” 

Mary is described as a virgin, 
an unmarried young woman, be- 
trothed to a man named Joseph. 
The key idea with reference to 
her is that she had “found favor 
with God.” She was troubled at 
the angel’s prediction, implying 
something of the wonder that 
Christian piety, looking back, felt 
concerning Jesus’ achievement. 

Associated with this announce- 
ment was the further saying that 
the Holy Spirit would be operat- 
ing in the conception (verse 35). 
Religiously speaking, this was a 
way of saying that from the begin- 
ning God’s special blessing rested 
upon Jesus’ life. It also implied 
Mary’s worthiness to bear such a 
son. 

Christian tradition tended to 
exaggerate the magical and mate- 
rialistically miraculous aspects of 
Jesus’ virgin birth. This tendency 
has grown until Roman Catholic 
theology now asserts Mary’s own 
Immaculate Conception and her 
bodily Assumption into heaven. 
By contrast Luke’s story has great 





restraint and beauty as it empha- 
sizes the religious quality of both 
Jesus and Mary. 


LUKE 2: 41-49 


This story is also in the mood 
and spirit of the infancy story. It 
is primarily a story about Jesus 
in which Mary and Joseph appear 
incidentally. In Christian litera- 
ture outside the New Testament 
the wondrous deeds of the boy 
Jesus were expressed with un- 
hampered imagination, usually 
emphasizing superhuman char- 
acteristics such as a miraculous 
ability to bring clay birds to life. 
Luke’s story is decidedly religious, 
stressing Jesus’ early interest in 
religion and his profound insight, 
even in youth. 

Male Jews were obligated to 
attend at least one annual festival. 
The Passover celebrated the de- 
liverance from Egypt, something 
like our Independence Day. Being 
“twelve years old,” Jesus had at- 
tained maturity according to 
Jewish reckoning. It was thus 
normal that he should have a 
measure of independence. 

To the anxious query of his par- 
ents he expressed surprise that 
they would expect him to be any 
place but in his “Father’s house,” 
the Temple. “About my Father’s 
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business” is a possible translation 
instead of “in my Father’s house,” 
but either one suggests Jesus’ 
unique relationship to and under- 
standing of God. 

The fact that the parents “did 
not understand the saying” (verse 
50) finds echoes later in the tradi- 
tion. (Compare Mark 3:21-35; 
6:4.) Yet, like every consecrated 
mother, Mary “kept all these 
things in her heart” (verse 51; 
see also verse 19), pondering their 
meaning and significance in the 
life of her son. 


JOHN 19: 25-27 


The fundamental prerequisite 
for an understanding of John’s 
Gospel, including this incident, is 
to see the way the author uses 
names in a double sense. For ex- 
ample. Nicodemus (chapter 3) is 
both a genuine Jewish rabbi and 
a symbol of every earnest seeker 
after true religious insight. The 
disciple whom Jesus loved is un- 
doubtedly one of Jesus’ intimates, 
perhaps John Zebedee, but he 


also represents the ideal disciple. 

Jesus’ mother also has a sym- 
bolical meaning. In chapter 2 she 
symbolizes the Jewish religion, 
which is also symbolized by the 
water that is transformed by Jesus 
into wine (the true religion of 
Jesus). In this incident John is 
saying that all that is valid in Juda- 
ism is commended into the keep- 
ing of Christianity, its offspring. 
The mother goes to the house of 
the son; that is, Judaism finds its 
place within Christianity as its ful- 
fillment. 

This is not to say that every- 
thing is symbolical. That Jesus’ 
mother stayed close by during his 
hours of agony and that Jesus was 
concerned for her welfare are to 
be expected. Sayings about hating 
one’s family (Luke 14:26) or 
about Jesus’ family being those 
who do God’s will (Mark 3: 31-35) 
do not change this. In these say- 
ings Jesus in speaking of a relative 
scale of values. He is saying that 
obedience to God is the one basic 
requirement and that family obli- 


gations are significant only as they 
fit into that frame of reference. 

Little is said in the New Testa- 
ment about Jesus’ personal rela- 
tionships at home, but the quality 
of the man as seen in his life 
makes it obvious that he would 
have treated his mother with re- 
spect and affection. This would 
have been the case even if she 
did not fully understand him. 

Furthermore, the most impor- 
tant testimony to Mary’s character 
is Jesus himself. If we can believe 
that he was influenced in his de- 
velopment by his parents, as every 
human being is, then we can be 
certain that Mary was a woman 
of superb wisdom and grace. This 
is a far more important tribute to 
her than the Roman Catholic the- 
ories that she was free from 
original sin through her Immacu- 
late Conception or from the 
alleged sin of sexual relations. 
Like Jesus himself, she placed the 
emphasis upon spiritual and moral 
quality as true evidences of God’s 
handiwork. 


LEADER’S HELPS 7 HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


For the next three months we 
will be studying a thirteen-session 
unit entitled “Lives That Speak 
for Christ.” These lessons are 
based on representative men and 
women in the New Testament. As 
we see in their lives qualities that 
should characterize true followers 
of Christ in any age, we will find 
inspiration and encouragement for 
our own efforts toward Christian 
living. 

Preparation for teaching in- 
volves both the biblical content 
of the lesson and the needs of the 
class members. You will want, 
therefore, to begin by reading the 
Bible passages that form the basis 
for this lesson. 

In addition, consult the cur- 
riculum materials in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual, Ep- 
worth Notes. Other resource ma- 


Mr. Warre is executive director of the 
All Nations Foundation, Church of All 
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terials are listed in the box on 
page 44. Use your church or 
public library for reading ma- 
terials in the fields of personality 
development and Bible life and 
times. 

Suggestions for suitable audio- 
visual materials appear in Fore- 
cast (available free from any 
Cokesbury store). 

You will want to think about 
the particular members of your 
class and draw up a few purposes 
that speak directly to their needs. 
By way of suggestion, consider 
these purposes: (1) to lead the 
class to a more adequate apprecia- 
tion of the role of Jesus’ family in 
his spiritual growth; (2) to help 
class members strengthen their 
own family life; (3) to help adults 
find and adopt more constructive 
and redemptive attitudes toward 
youth. 

When you have determined 
what you want to accomplish with 
this lesson, prepare your outline. 
Here is one suggestion. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Experience behind our faith 

II. The roots of Jesus’ ministry 

III. The Christian home in today’s 
world 


To BEGIN 


The biblical materials in this les- 
son raise a number of problems 
that are of real concern to con- 
temporary Protestant Christians. 
Among these are the doctrine of 
the virgin birth and the place of 
Mary in the faith and worship of 
the church. 

Recognizing this, you will want 
to begin by stating clearly the pur- 
pose of this lesson. We are not 
here dealing with the problem of 
a miraculous birth, nor are we 
concerned with the differences 
between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism over Mary’s significance. 
What we are concerned with is 
the relationship between Jesus’ 
home life as a young person and 
his ministry in his adult years. 

Suggest to the class that, im- 
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portant as the other issues are, 
there will be other opportunities 
to discuss them. The full value of 
today’s lesson will be realized only 
as the class is able to keep the im- 
mediate purpose of this session in 
mind. 

Call attention to the two verses 
describing Jesus’ return to 
Nazareth, his obedience to his 
parents, and his increase “in wis- 
dom and in stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” (Luke 2:51- 
52.) This passage suggests that 
Jesus went through the process of 
growing up, that his family was 
the soil in which his spirit took 
root, and that God was the life 
force of his development. (See 
also 2:40.) 


How To PRocEED 


I. Experience behind our faith 


The authors and editors of the 
New Testament made no attempt 
to give a systematic biography of 
Jesus’ life. They have focused not 
so much on acts and facts as on 
the quality of human experience, 
the meaning of certain crucial per- 
sonal relationships, and the inter- 
pretation of certain events as 
revealing God’s activity. 

The facts of Jesus’ early life are 
obscure, but more important than 
incidents is the quality of family 
life in which Jesus grew up. Jesus’ 
followers and friends, and the 
evangelists in particular, recalled 
the fine sensitivity of Mary and 
Joseph to spiritual reality, the 
strong sense of God’s purpose that 
directed their lives, their deep 
concern for the religious develop- 
ment of their family, and other 
virtues. 

The early Christians could also 
make certain specific assumptions 


on the basis of their knowledge of 
the character of a good Jewish 
home. Indeed, we may do the 
same, using our knowledge of the 
culture of those times. 

Point out, in addition, the well- 
recognized fact that the life of an 
adult bears considerable testi- 
mony to the kind of home in 
which he was raised. As William 
Wordsworth has said, “The child 
is father of the man.” Through 
the man we get a glimpse of the 
child, his home, and his parents. 
Here you may well raise this 
question: What does Jesus’ ma- 
ture life reveal about his home 
and his parents? (See Section II 
of this outline.) 

Conclude this section by sug- 
gesting that the home in which 
Jesus was reared was surely God’s 
workshop. In it, with the help of 
sensitive parents, he fashioned a 
life that men came to recognize in 
a special way as the Word made 
flesh. 


II. The roots of Jesus’ ministry 


Having recognized that some of 
the roots of Jesus’ ministry were 
in his home, pick out experiences 
of his adult life that reflect the 
training he received from his par- 
ents. Four will be dealt with in 
this treatment of the lesson; but 
be flexible enough to depart from 
this outline and use any materials 
the class may present in discus- 
sion. 

At several points in his ministry 
Jesus emphasized that life is more 
than bread. Specific reference may 
be made to the temptation story, 
the passage in the Sermon on the 
Mount dealing with anxiety, and 
the treatment of the feeding of the 
five thousand in the Fourth Gospel 
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(chapter 6). These passages 
strongly suggest that in Jesus’ 
home the world of values was just 
as real as the world of materials 
and substance. 

Nature has two dimensions, the 
physical and the spiritual. Cer- 
tainly Jesus discovered early that 
in order to be realistic about life, 
one had to consider spiritual as 
well as material values. 

Suggest that the temptation 
story indicates that in his home 
Jesus learned the lesson of trust- 
ful obedience: 


You shall worship the Lord your 
God, 
and him only shall you serve. 


His family relationship laid the 
foundation for his capacity for 
obedience, first of all to his par- 
ents and subsequently to his God. 

In Mark 10:45 we come to a pas- 
sage that is not only the climax 
of a crucial incident in the life of 
the disciples but also the core of 
Jesus’ message. Suggest that here 
is the ultimate in man’s capacity 
to give of himself. This capacity 
to give arises out of a trusting and 
happy relationship between par- 
ents and the very young child. 

Point out that modern psychol- 
ogy has traced man’s successes 
and failures in the matter of giv- 
ing to the first two or three years 
of life and the quality of parent- 
child relationships that character- 
ize those early years. Surely 
Jesus’ parents may be credited 
quite properly for contributing to 
the sacrificial spirit in Jesus’ own 
life. 

Recall those incidents in Jesus’ 
life that reflect a strong sense of 
purpose. One illustration may be 
taken from John 10:10, where 
Jesus states, “I came that they 
may have life, and have it abun- 
dantly.” Consider the extent to 
which the purposes and aspira- 
tions of adult life are intimately 
related, if not specifically identi- 
cal, to the life purposes char- 
acterizing the parents’ attitudes. 
Examine with the class the 
Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55), in 
which Mary anticipated the role 
of her son in God’s deliverance of 
his people. 
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Ill. The Christian home in today’s 
world 


Use our concern over the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency to in- 
troduce the following question for 
class discussion: What are some 
current social problems that have 
a bearing on family life and indi- 
cate the need for sound homes? 
The class may mention world 
peace, ethics and morality in gov- 
ernment and business, race rela- 
tions, alcoholism, and many 
others. Ask what our homes can 
do to prepare their members to 


face these problems constructive- 
ly. 

The marks of a Christian home 
should be identified at this point. 
Basically, homes help their mem- 
bers deal with life through the 
relationships and attitudes devel- 
oped in the family. 

Note first the nature of a good 
relationship between parents and 
children. This includes the recog- 
nition of every member of the 
family as a person of value in his 
own right. It involves an accept- 
ance on the part of parents of their 
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responsibility and their children’s 
dependency and a willingness to 
give of themselves without resent- 
ment to the legitimate demands of 
growing children. 

Such a relationship requires, on 
the one hand, the objective plac- 
ing of limits upon the children’s 
conduct and, on the other hand, 
the expanding of these limits to 
encourage the increase of respon- 
sible freedom. It involves the 
maintaining of a delicate balance 
between exposure and protection 
so that a child may know both 
challenge and security in appro- 
priate degrees. 

Let the class discuss the char- 
acteristics of good parents and 
the way they should meet the 
material, emotional, intellectual, 
and spiritual needs of their chil- 
dren. 

A second mark of a Christian 
home is a sense of relationship 
to the wider community. Note 
here that the Magnificat reveals 
Mary’s strong sense of relation- 
ship to the community of which 
she was a part. A Christian home 
will be a place where persons may 
become increasingly sensitive to 
the needs of other people and 
more dedicated to humanitarian 
service. 

A third mark of the Christian 
home is the high sense of purpose 
that dominates its members and 
the proper expectations of the par- 
ents for their children. Suggest 
that our expectations are often 
misplaced, being expressed in 
terms of social success, intellec- 
tual achievement in school, or 
vocational advancement. Ask the 
class to compare such expectations 
with those of Mary as she looked 
forward to the role Jesus would 
play in life. 

List some parental expectations 
that are distinctly Christian and 
not simply reflections of our con- 
temporary culture. The class will 
find itself becoming more aware 
of the place of spiritual values in 
parental expectancy, and they 
may come to assign the material 
and social expectations to appro- 
priately secondary positions. 

Ask the class to identify more 
specifically the attitudes parents 
should have toward other mem- 
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bers of the family. The list should 
include: 

1. The attitude of acceptance, by 
which parents are able to relate to 
a child not in terms of his suc- 
cesses and failures or of the irrita- 
tions and disappointments he may 
bring upon them but in terms of 
his essential worth as an individ- 
ual. 

2. The attitude of understand- 
ing, wherein parents look behind 
behavior to the causes of that be- 
havior and attempt to deal not 
simply with symptoms but with 
basic causes. 

3. The attitude of courage, by 
which parents are enabled to take 
the risks of growth, to recognize 
that a developing individual will 
not mirror his parents but will 
develop in his own unique way, 
and to permit the growing child to 
make his own mistakes and to 


endure a reasonable amount of 
hardship and suffering in the 
achievement of his growth. 

Point out that parents often 
suffer deeply when children are 
hurt and are tempted to overpro- 
tect them; nevertheless, maturity 
develops only as a growing indi- 
vidual experiences not only the 
joys and happiness and comforts 
of life but its disciplines and diffi- 
ulties as well. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


A discussion of personal de- 
velopment and growth in trust, 
responsibility, and other qualities 
could well set the stage for the 
class’s consideration of the extent 
to which Jesus’ home contributed 
to his spiritual preparation for his 
ministry. 

If your class has someone 
trained in education or psychol- 


ogy, or if a few of your members 
would be willing to do library 
reading in advance of the session, 
a panel might be organized to dis- 
cuss the question of the influence 
of the family in the development 
of personality. 

Let your class participate in a 
reading of the Magnificat (Luke 
1:46-55). Or you may want to 
listen to a recording of one of the 
many musical settings of this 
classic Christian text. 


In CLOSING 


One appropriate and beautiful 
way to close this lesson would be 
to read aloud the passage “On 
Children” from Kahlil Gibran’s 
The Prophet.1 Conclude the ses- 
sion with a prayer incorporating 
some of the spiritual values dis- 
cussed during this lesson. 


1 Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.; $3.50. 


THE COUNSELOR // EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


One hazard for modern parents 
is that we understand so much 
more than we used to about chil- 
dren and the importance of the 
child-parent relationship that we 
are likely to feel guilty for things 
that go wrong in the lives of our 
children. Somebody needs to say 
a word to reassure parents. 

Perhaps a close look at Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, can reassure 
us at this point. If we follow the 
Gospel record closely and do not 
read into it the legendary material 
that has accumulated with the 
years and the adulation of Mary 
by the Roman Catholic Church, 
we find that Mary was a normal 
mother. Sometimes she under- 
stood, and sometimes she didn’t. 
Sometimes she said the right 
thing, and sometimes she didn’t. 
The important factor was that she 
was always trying to do the best 
she knew. 





Dr. JACKSON is pastor of the Mamaro- 
neck Methodist Church, Mamaroneck, 
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Two Gospels do not mention the 
birth or early childhood of Jesus, 
and he does not refer to them di- 
rectly. Matthew and Luke picture 
events that must have been baf- 
fling to any young mother; and 
Mary, instead of having much to 
say, quietly stored these things up 
in her heart. 

When as an adolescent Jesus 
tried exerting his independence 
by straying away from the family 
and exploring the thoughts and 
feelings of the teachers in the 
Temple, his mother was naturally 
upset and took Jesus to task for 
dealing thus with his parents. 

When Jesus had entered upon 
his ministry, Mary and the younger 
children visited him, evidently to 
urge him to give up the itinerant 
ministry to come home and help 
with the family’s needs. Jesus 
publicly denied his responsibility 
to his mother and his family. What 
might have happened if he had 
decided to take her advice at this 
point? The record of his ministry 
would undoubtedly have been 
quite different. Surely at this point 
she did not understand what he 
was trying to do. 

At the end of his life, when 


he was on the cross, Jesus looked 
down and saw his mother. He 
felt for her in her suffering. While 
he knew it would be hard for her 
to understand the fate that was 
befalling him, he made every ef- 
fort to provide for her needs by 
entrusting her to his closest friend 
and disciple. 

Many times during her life 
Mary must have been baffled by 
what was happening to her and 
around her and in the life of her 
unusual son. Some things she 
grasped, and some things were too 
much for her. But the important 
thing was that she was there try- 
ing the best she knew how as long 
as she could. Sometimes she failed; 
sometimes she was_ confused; 
sometimes she succeeded; but she 
never gave up. 

Her determination to do and be 
the best she could be in spite of 
confounding circumstances gives 
us a symbol of consecrated moth- 
erhood that is close to our experi- 
ence. We can take courage in the 
fact that though her motherhood 
had all the marks of a true hu- 
manity, it did not keep her son 
from achieving the marks of true 
divinity. 
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JULY 9: 


Andrew: Bringing Men to Jesus 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED oul DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Matthew 4:18-20; 
Mark 3:14-19a; John 1:35-44; 6:8- 
9; 12:20-22. This treatment deals 
with the portions printed in the 
students’ periodicals. 


Andrew, brother of Simon 
Peter, receives little attention in 
the New Testament beyond the 
records of his call as an intimate 
disciple (as in Mark 1:16; John 1: 
40), his listing with the Twelve 
(as in Mark 3:18; Acts 1:1-3), and 
incidental mentions, usualby in 
conjunction with the much more 
prominent Peter (see Mark 1:29; 
13:3; John 1: 44; 6:8; 12:22). From 
this data we learn that he was the 
brother of Peter and, with him, a 
disciple of John the Baptist before 
going over to Jesus. We learn also 
that they made their home in 
Capernaum. 

Peter and Andrew had origi- 
nally come from Bethsaida on the 
Sea of Galilee. The location of this 
city is uncertain today, but many 
believe it was north of Caper- 
naum and across the Jordan in 
modern Syria. The name means 
“house or place of fishing” and 
signifies its main occupational con- 
cern, which is consistent with 
what we know of Peter and An- 
drew as fishermen by trade. 

According to the lists of Jesus’ 
twelve intimate disciples, both 
Peter and Andrew belonged to 
this select company. Unfortunate- 
ly, except for Peter, the New Tes- 
tament gives us little information 
about any of them, although tradi- 
tion has elaborated their subse- 
quent careers largely out of 
imagination. 


JoHN 1:35-42 


The New Testament gives three 
versions of the call of Peter and 
Andrew. That in Matthew 4: 18-20 


(based upon Mark 1:16-18) will 
be considered in the next section. 

Luke 5:1-11 does not mention 
Andrew. It tells of Simon Peter’s 
response to Jesus following a mi- 
raculous catch of fish, in which he 
was joined by the Zebedee broth- 
ers. In this story, as in that of 
Matthew 4:18-20, Jesus used the 
analogy of fishing in making the 
call to missionary work. Compare 
this story with the account of a 
post-Resurrection appearance of 
Jesus in John 21:1-14. Both make 
the same connection between a 
miraculous catch of fish and rec- 
ognition of Jesus’ status. 

The account in John 1:35-42 
joins that of Luke 5:1-11 in one 
important particular. Both sug- 
gest an answer to the question as 
to why the disciples, as Matthew 
4:18-20 seems to say, instantly 
dropped their means of making a 
living and went off with Jesus. 
These accounts indicate that there 
was preparation. Before Jesus’ 
call there had been contact be- 
tween them. 

The story in John sounds most 
plausible with its indication that 
they were all disciples of John the 
Baptist before they turned to 
Jesus (see verse 35). The account 
in Luke also implies some such 
previous experience with Jesus. 
Unfortunately, the records do not 
permit us to go beyond this, but 
we are not misusing imagination 
when we build upon that basis a 
picture of friendship between 
Jesus and Andrew and Peter and 
even of mutual devotion to John 
the Baptist before Jesus set out on 
his own mission. 

As usual, John’s account has a 
symbolical meaning. In this in- 
stance it relates to what has just 
been said. When these men re- 
sponded to Jesus’ question 
(“What do you seek?”) by asking 


where he was staying (verse 38), 
they meant something more than 
a physical location. 

The word translated as “stay- 
ing” implies more than a tempo- 
rary residence or even an earthly 
dwelling. Throughout John this 
Greek word (meno) suggests per- 
manent abiding. In this question 
the two disciples were inquiring 
about Jesus’ convictions and pur- 
poses; in effect, they wanted to 
know whether he was abiding in 
the realm of eternal life. Thus 
they found in Jesus the goal of 
their religious quest. 

We should note that, according 
to this account, Jesus did not ac- 
tually call Andrew and Peter (as 
in Matthew 4: 18-20). He attracted 
them by what he was. Like a mag- 
net he drew them to him, for the 
quality of his life and its meaning 
for eternal life were persuasive. 
When they really saw him, look- 
ing beneath appearances to the 
truth that was in him, they could 
not but acknowledge him as God’s 
Anointed (verse 41). “Messiah” 
is the Jewish term for “Anointed 
One”; the Greek translation is 
“Christ.” 


MatrtHew 4: 18-20 


Little more needs to be added 
here to what has been said pre- 
viously except for one or two ob- 
servations. This story implies the 
same magnetism on Jesus’ part as 
John’s account did. It also shows 
that the disciples had confidence 
enough in Jesus to go after him. 
Jesus’ call to follow him required 
action to correspond with beliefs. 
Jesus always expected actions that 
would verify a person’s profession 
of faith. (Compare Luke 7: 44-47.) 
His analogy of fishing with refer- 
ence to evangelizing men was 
typical of his way of teaching by 
figures of speech and parables. 
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The point of the story to Mat- 
thew, as he presented it to his 
readers late in the century, was 
that Jesus’ call to discipleship re- 
quires absolute response. Andrew 
was one outstanding example of 
what devotion to Jesus really 
meant and should mean for every- 
one. 


JOHN 6:8-9 


These verses simply confirm 
Andrew’s relationship to Peter 
and supplement Mark (6:34-44) 
by specifying Andrew’s impor- 
tance with reference to Jesus’ ac- 
tivity. 

As with the Twelve in general, 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson deals with an area of 
church life that has been receiving 
increasing attention over the past 
few years. New methods of evan- 
gelism have cropped up in profu- 
sion. Many attempts have been 
made to bring to our program of 
evangelism the insights of human 
psychology. We have been ear- 
nestly trying to discover afresh the 
relevancy of the gospel to the total 
human situation. 

In the light of these develop- 
ments, your approach to this les- 
sons should avoid the temptation to 
moralize and to rely on easy an- 
swers to church evangelism. As a 
teacher you will want to do every- 
thing in your power to bring new 
depth to an old subject. 

At the outset you will want to 
read the biblical materials for this 
session. In addition, read all the 
students’ materials and teachers’ 
helps listed in “Leader’s Helps” 
for July 2. An interview with 
your minister or some reading in 
books that he may recommend 
will help you prepare more ade- 
quately for this lesson. 

Out of your awareness of the 
needs of your church and, more 
particularly, of your class mem- 
bers, list your purposes for teach- 
ing this lesson. The following are 
suggested: (1) to clarify the 
meaning of evangelism, (2) to 
free evangelism from dependence 
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tradition has tried imaginatively 
to supply additional information 
about Andrew, but it is not trust- 
worthy. The traditions are inter- 
esting just the same. 

The St. Andrew’s cross, which 
is shaped like the letter X, re- 
ceived its name from the tradition 
that, at Patrae in Achaia, Andrew 
was crucified on a cross of that 
shape. 

St. Andrews Bay in Scotland 
derives its name from the belief 
that a ship bearing relics of An- 
drew was wrecked there and that 
the survivors introduced the gos- 
pel to the region. This also ex- 
plains why Andrew is the patron 


LEADER‘S HELPS wr HARLAN R. WAITE 


on a particular method, (3) to 
help the individuals become more 
effective evangelists, (4) to help 
church members make of their 
church fellowship a more inviting 
demonstration of the good news of 
Christ. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. The meaning of evangelism 
II. The individual Christian as 
an evangelist 
III. The evangelistic church 


To BEGIN 


Since the central figure in the 
Scripture passages for today’s les- 
son is Andrew, let the class de- 
velop a portrait of Andrew by 
group discussion. At least two 
major points will undoubtedly be 
brought out. 

In the first place, it will be noted 
that Andrew followed Christ. Ac- 
cording to the Fourth Gospel, this 
involved a definite change of loyal- 
ty as Andrew left the discipleship 
of John the Baptist and accepted 
a new master. 

In the second place, he brought 
others to Christ. The fact that 
these others included his brother, 
a boy with loaves and fish, and 
some Greeks may suggest differ- 
ent circles of concern that should 
direct us in planning our programs 
of evangelism in the church. 

Test the relevance of the Bible 
passages for modern Christians by 


saint of.Scotland, with a town and 
a university named after him. 
Among the New Testament 
Apocrypha, which are fictitious 
or at least noncanonical works, we 
find the Acts of St. Andrew. This 
document is one of many early 
Christian writings concerning the 
Twelve which came into being 
in the second century A.D. and 
later, usually to combat what 
were considered to be heresies. 
Far superior to any of these tra- 
ditions, however, is the impres- 
sion, meager though its sources 
be, of a strong fisherman yielding 
himself to one even stronger both 
as aman and as a religious genius. 


asking, In what respects does the 
pattern of Andrew’s life suggest a 
pattegn for us? Then lead into the 
main body of the lesson by giving 
the class your outline and a brief 
statement of what is to come. It 
would be helpful if this outline 
could be placed on the chalkboard 
or on a chart prepared in advance 
of the session. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The meaning of evangelism 


By way of definition point out 
to the class that the word “evan- 
gelism” comes from a Greek word 
meaning “good news.” Similarly, 
the word “gospel” comes from an 
Anglo-Saxon word also meaning 
“sood news.” Suggest, then, that 
evangelism is basically the proc- 
lamation of good news. Remind 
the class that for this reason 
evangelism should not be defined 
in terms of a particular method 
but in terms of a message of hope 
and new life. 

Now ask the class, What is the 
purpose of evangelism? Suggest 
that the main purpose of evan- 
gelism is not to bring members 
into the church but to open up 
new doors of abundant life for all 
people. 

Then ask, In what sense can the 
news Jesus brought be called 
good? We readily recognize that 
God’s promises are good, but we 
may not be as ready to welcome 
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the demands for righteousness the 
gospel lays upon us. 

Is it, for example, good news for 
a prejudiced person to be told he 
must love his neighbor? Does a 
businessman consider it good news 
when the gospel condemns some 
of his business practices? Just 
how good is the gospel? 

Let the class discuss how even 
the harsher judgments of the gos- 
pel may be considered good news. 

Complete the definition of evan- 
gelism by asking the class to de- 
scribe the results evangelism 
should accomplish. These may in- 
clude a higher level of morality, a 
greater degree of personal ma- 
turity, a deeper experience of 
God’s presence, and a closer rela- 
tionship to the church. 


II. The individual Christian as an 
evangelist 


Open this section of the lesson 
by discussing how Jesus told the 
good news to the people of his 
time. It may be noted first that 
Jesus talked the language of the 
people he addressed; in both 
speech and deed he met them on 
their own ground. He asked fish- 
ermen to become fishers of men; 
farmers understood him when he 
talked about seeds and soil, about 
wheat and tares; he reached busi- 
nessmen by talking in terms of 
stewardship. 


Let your class discuss the impli- 
cations of Jesus’ approach for con- 
temporary evangelism and at- 
tempt to develop some suggestions 
as to how the church can commu- 
nicate effectively with people of 
the twentieth century. 

Suggest to the class that the in- 
dividual Christian who would be 
an evangelist must search for 
greater depths in evangelism than 
is generally practiced today. Com- 
municating with people about us 
involves more than attractive 
words or clever phrases, and the 
gospel demands more than simply 
accepting formal membership in 
a human institution, even though 
it be the church. 

Point out that such surface 
evangelism is generally no more 
than a manipulation of the feelings 
and thoughts of other people and 
falls far short of the deeper rela- 
tionship of love Jesus established 
with those to whom he proclaimed 
the gospel. 

If the individual Christian is to 
be an evangelist in any depth at 
all, he will learn not simply to 
talk the language of the other man 
but to accept him, with all his fail- 
ures, as a person of worth in the 
eyes of God. 

Such acceptance does not mean 
approval of unworthy attitudes or 
behavior; it does mean a humble 
recognition of human need and a 
genuinely loving concern for the 
meeting of that need. It also 
means that the individual Chris- 
tian desiring to be an evangelist in 
such a situation becomes willing 
to enter into a personal, redemp- 
tive relationship with the other 
person and through this relation- 
ship to bring him into a new life. 

The insights of modern psychol- 
ogy may profitably be brought to 
bear upon the evangelistic con- 
cern of the church. 

Point out, for example, that in 
calling upon people to trust in 
God we must recognize that trust 
is not achieved by an individual 
but is given to him. An infant 
learns to trust the new world into 
which he has come because he has 
loving parents to attend to his 
needs in a dependable manner. 
Similarly, the newcomer to the 
kingdom of God learns to trust 





God because he finds Christian 
people loving him and ministering 
to his needs in a dependable fash- 
ion. 

A similar demonstration may 
be made of the way our more 
recent discoveries about the na- 
ture of personality help us relate 
man’s need to God’s resources. 


III. The evangelistic church 


Acknowledge to the class that 
the question of the relative merits 
of mass and individual evangelism 
arouses much discussion. Suggest 
that, important as preaching may 
be, it would be hard to demon- 
strate any great reliance by Jesus 
on the method of mass evangelism. 
That he did not put much stock 
in mass approaches is suggested in 
his estimate of the motives of the 
crowd after the feeding of the five 
thousand as recorded in the 
Gospel According to John (6: 
26-27). The Gospels seem to sup- 
port the contention that evange- 
lism at its best is done person to 
person and face to face. 

Call attention to the growing 
emphasis in the church on per- 
sonal participation in small 
groups. Such groups make pos- 
sible the establishment of the 
warm, personal relationships 
without which evangelism is 
either superficial or ineffective. 

Refer the class to a book edited 
by John L. Casteel: Spiritual Re- 
newal Through Personal Groups. 
The reading of this book by a 
number of class members would 
contribute some important new 
insights to the evangelistic ac- 
tivities of your church. Fellowship 
itself becomes redemptive and 
evangelistic in such a setting. 

Next, point out that since evan- 
gelism is a message and not a 
method, the good news may be 
communicated by a number of 
methods and through a number 
of different channels. Let the class 
give some thought to how the 
various commissions of the church 
may further the evangelistic pur- 
pose. For example, a program of 
social action may proclaim the 
good news of Christ by demon- 
strating the fruits of the gospel. 
Similarly, the other commissions 


1 Association Press, 1957; $3.50. 
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may find their activities to be ways 
of telling the good news. 

To conclude the section on the 
evangelistic church, suggest that 
good internal relationships in a 
congregation are essential to gen- 
uine evangelism. No amount of 
revivalism can make up for an 
unchristian spirit expressed in in- 
ternal strife, jealousy, bitter crit- 
icism, or other unhappy situations 
in a church. A church will not be 
effective in its evangelism until 
it manifests in its own body the 
spirit of Christ. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Plan to use a symposium in pre- 
senting a part of this lesson. A 
symposium is the presentation of 
several points of view or different 
aspects of a problem by three or 
four speakers. For this symposium 
ask three persons to speak on the 


following subjects: (1) “Evange- 
lism Through Preaching,” (2) 
“Evangelism Through the Work 
of the Commissions,” (3) “Evan- 
gelism Through Church Fellow- 
ship.” 

In advance of the symposium 
select three or four persons to 
form a reaction panel. After the 
presentation these persons will 
take their places in front of the 
class and discuss with one another 
their reactions to the opinions and 
information given by the sym- 
posium speakers. They may indi- 
cate what they understood the 
speakers to say, what they had 
questions about, and any addi- 
tional questions they may want 
the symposium speakers to com- 
ment upon. 

Another way to involve the 
group might be to conduct a prob- 
lem-solving discussion near the 


beginning of the class session. To 
stimulate discussion, use such 
questions as the following: (1) 
How shall we evangelize a per- 
son who is critical of the church’s 


failure to practice what it 
preaches? (2) How shall we 
evangelize a person who thinks 
he is as good as any church mem- 
ber? 


In CLOSING 


You may find that having some- 
one read Isaiah 6:1-8 would be 
appropriate for a close. In addi- 
tion to, or instead of, this reading, 
conclude the session with a prayer 
that reflects the major concerns 
of the lesson. 

For next week ask the class 
members to be thinking of per- 
sons often neglected by the 
church and of how your church 
can best reach such persons. 


THE COUNSELOR J EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


We can learn many truths from 
the very practical spiritual disci- 
pline of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
One important part of their work is 
set forth in the last of their twelve 
steps. It is simply the obligation 
they accept to help others find the 
benefits they themselves have 
found in AA. 

The obligations accepted by 
those who agree to do this work 
are difficult and sometimes gruel- 
ing. They involve being on call at 
all hours of the day and night to 
go to other alcoholics who are in 
trouble. Sometimes this means in- 
terrupting pleasant associations to 
go to help someone who is trouble- 
some, unappreciative, and un- 
pleasant. After watching the effec- 
tive work of one such member of 
AA, I said, “Tell me just why you 
do this.” 

His answer was interesting in- 
deed. He said: “I need to do this. 
No alcoholic is ever quite safe 
from himself. He knows he is 
always just one drink away from 
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disaster. He can become overcon- 
fident and careless. He needs to 
keep close to those who are strug- 
gling in order to realize that he too 
still has a struggle on his hands.” 
In one respect the arrested alco- 
holic is much like the active alco- 
holic. They face a common enemy. 
They must make a common cause 
of their struggle against that 
enemy. The AA member who 
comes to the rescue of a needy 
brother or sister is bearing wit- 
ness to the help he has found by 
making sure that it is still avail- 
able to others. This kind of witness 
is a form of life insurance. 
Andrew, the disciple, believed 
in this same kind of life insurance. 
He said, in effect, “In Christ I have 
found life. Let me lead you to him 
too, for in your knowledge of new 
life my own faith is renewed.” 
This kind of shared faith guaran- 
tees a growing edge for faith. 
One weakness of Christian wit- 
ness today is that it so often fails 
to make this kind of enthusiastic 
invitation to others to come and 
see. We go about the tasks of life; 
we feel the benefits of our faith; 
and we feel that other persons are 
doing likewise. We do not break 


down the barriers between our- 
selves and the persons we meet 
day by day because we hesitate 
to share the really important truth 
we know. 

Advertising firms are continual- 
ly inviting the users of their prod- 
ucts to “tell your neighbor about 
your wonderful new discovery,” 
but the source of this enthusiasm 
is only a cleanser or a laundry 
soap. How much more important 
it is to life to tell others what we 
have found that gives new mean- 
ing to our existence! 

We all shy away from the kind 
of aggressive and boastful witness 
that assumes no one has ever 
found the truth before. Yet our 
natural desire to avoid that kind 
of presumptuousness should not 
blind us to the important oppor- 
tunity we have in sharing the in- 
sights that make life rich and good. 
We need to do this not only to 
make it possible for others to 
share our faith, but, as with 
Andrew or the worker for AA, 
our own souls demand a growing 
edge. One way we grow is to reach 
out and share what we have in 
the hope that others may be en- 
riched by it. 
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Matthew: Salvation for the Outcast 





THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED Pi DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Matthew 9:9-13; 10: 
1-4; Luke 5:27-32. This treatment 
deals with the portions printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 


Matthew (or Levi) is men- 
tioned in the New Testament only 
in the stories about his call and 
in the lists of the Twelve. “Mat- 
thew” means “gift of Yahweh”; 
and his other name, Levi (Mark 
2:14), suggests the tribe of Israel 
that came to have distinction with 
reference to the priesthood. 

Because the available material 
is so limited, we must supply back- 
ground information concerning 
Matthew. Most of this can be done 
when we treat the specific refer- 
ences for this lesson, but one rele- 
vant matter may well concern us 
before we take up the Scripture 
material. 

Many persons have tended to 
believe that this disciple was the 
author of the Gospel According 
to Matthew. This belief has 
usually rested upon the words of 
a second-century church leader 
called Papias, who said that a 
certain Matthew composed some 
oracles or sayings (logia) of Jesus 
in the Hebrew (Aramaic) lan- 
guage. 

Since the Gospel According to 
Matthew was written in Greek 
and used the Gospel According to 
Mark as one of its major sources, 
most scholars do not believe that 
a disciple of Jesus composed it. 
They do admit the possibility that 
another source of the Gospel, used 
also by Luke, was this body of 
Matthaean oracles. If this is so, 
we may be able to imply some- 
thing about the disciple Matthew 
from these materials, but this is 
a slender thread upon which to 
base a reconstruction of his char- 
acter and personality. 


MarttHew 9: 9-13 

This passage is based upon 
Mark 2: 13-17 and is the same with 
two exceptions. Mark names the 
disciple in question “Levi the son 
of Alphaeus,” although later he 
names him “Matthew” (3:18). 
The first sentence of Matthew 
9:13, contrasting mercy and sacri- 
fice,-is not in Mark. 

The significant thing about Mat- 
thew is that he was a tax collector 
and that this term was linked with 
the word “sinners.” Jesus called 
him in the same way that he did 
Peter and Andrew and then pro- 
ceeded to eat with him in the 
presence of other “tax collectors 
and sinners.” The Pharisees’ oppo- 
sition to this brought from Jesus a 
deliberate expression of intense 
concern for sinners. In order to 
understand Matthew, as well as 
the whole incident, we need to 
ascertain what the terms “tax 
collectors” and “sinners” meant in 
Jesus’ environment. 

The tax collector (or publican) 
was an outcast in Jewish society, 
and anyone associating with him 
fell under suspicion. The reason 
for this was that he was employed 
by the Roman occupational forces. 
Matthew (like Zacchaeus in Luke 
19:1-2) was a subcontractor em- 
ployed by someone higher up, an 
individual or a firm, to whom the 
collection of taxes had been 
farmed out by the Roman govern- 
ment. 

The employees in this system 
came under suspicion also because 
they were usually guilty of ex- 
tortion. They took from the people 
a fraction more than the amount 
they had contracted to receive for 
their labors from the government. 

Resentment against the Romans 
found a focal point in the local 
subcontractor in any given area. 
This fact explains why Jesus’ 


choice of Matthew and his associa- 
tion with him produced such vehe- 
ment opposition from the orthodox 
Pharisees. The latter were the 
“separatists” who emphasized 
strict observance of Jewish ritual 
customs as a means of keeping 
the nation free from pagan con- 
tamination. The tax collectors 
were thus “sinners” not neces- 
sarily because of immorality but 
simply because they did not hold 
Jewish ritual scruples in high re- 
gard. 

Generally speaking, sinners 
were called by the more orthodox 
“the people of the land.” This had 
an economic and educational as 
well as a religious connotation, but 
the latter is more relevant here. 
They were the people who, except 
in a perfunctory way, did not re- 
spond to the legalism of scribe and 
Pharisee. Many were immoral, but 
many others were religiously sen- 
sitive and morally straight in the 
spirit of the Psalms and the proph- 
ets. John the Baptist drew most 
of his hearers from this group, and 
it is evident that Jesus did too. 

These facts help us picture Mat- 
thew realistically. They help us 
even more to see that Jesus turned 
his back upon the self-righteous 
to find support among the humble 
and the genuinely religious as he 
understoood this term. This is the 
force of his sayings about the sick 
and the calling of sinners, which 
he reinforced by the quotation 
about mercy being superior to 
ritual matters. 

Jesus’ statement does not mean 
that he disapproved of ritual as 
such or that he would not have 
welcomed the Pharisees into his 
movement. The fact is that it was 
the sinners who responded, those 
whose sense of need allowed them 
to meet the conditions of repent- 
ance and faith. Matthew stands as 
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one of them and as a symbol of 
many others. It was for such as 
he that Jesus risked his life, since 
his concern for sinners was one 
very important cause of his death. 


MattTHEw 10:1-4 


This passage stands in a much 
longer context, which tells how 
Jesus sent the Twelve out to evan- 
gelize their fellow Jews. Matthew 
was of importance only as one 
among several. Like them he re- 
ceived from Jesus the “authority” 
to heal disease. 

Authority may be “freedom of 
action,” as when Jesus’ independ- 


ence of legal precedent was at 
issue (as in Mark 1:22). It may 
be the power derived from an- 
other to bring something to pass, 
such as the power from God to 
cast out a demon from an obsessed 
individual (as in Mark 1:27). The 
latter is what Jesus gave his dis- 
ciples. Their association with him 
made it possible for them to do 
what he did—cast out “unclean 
spirits” or demons. 

The significance of this goes 
beyond the mere healing of others. 
In Jesus’ day people believed that 
God and Satan were locked in 
mortal combat and that demons 


were Satan’s “soldiers” at work 
against God on the human plane. 
When Jesus cast out demons, he 
was winning a battle for God in 
the cosmic struggle. (Compare 
Luke 11:20; Matthew 12: 28.) 

This authority Jesus gave to his 
disciples. While he was supreme 
in God’s sight, they were fellow 
workers deputized by him. In fact, 
unless one such as Matthew could 
serve God’s purposes in this man- 
ner, as well as in others, how could 
he be an intimate of Jesus? That 
he had such potential was un- 
doubtedly one reason for his selec- 
tion in the first place. 


LEADER'S HELPS A HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


One quality that gives the Bible 
its authenticity is the way it re- 
lates God’s eternal word to peo- 
ple in specific circumstances and 
particular times. This being true, 
approach your lesson with a view 
to relating the story of Matthew 
to the contemporary experience of 
your class members. 

After reading the Bible passages 
selected as the basis for today’s 
lesson, ask yourself this question: 
Does Matthew, the tax collector, 
represent people in today’s so- 
ciety? This will involve you in 
looking behind the tax collector 
to a person who, on the negative 
side, took advantage of his fellows, 
used his position for personal gain, 
and sought security in material 
wealth but who, on the positive 
side, proved willing to break with 
the past and enter a new relation- 
ship with his fellow men and with 
God. 

You will find many illustrations 
of the type of character suggested 
in this analysis of Matthew. In- 
deed, any Christian sensitive 
enough to confess his own sins will 
undoubtedly find himself in the 
same shoes at one time or another. 

To complete your preparation, 
read the students’ materials and 
other aids for the teacher sug- 
gested in the lesson for July 2. 

Before developing an outline for 
teaching, you should consider 
your purpose for the lesson. Here 
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are some suggestions: (1) to help 
students see more clearly their 
own attitudes toward people who 
may be offensive and who may be 
regarded as society’s outcasts; 
(2) to enable class members to 
recognize whatever sub-Christian 
attitudes they may hold and to 
accept the judgment of Christ, as 
seen in his attitude toward Mat- 
thew, as a corrective; (3) to help 
students discover something of the 
dynamics of change in Matthew 
and incorporate his spirit into 
their own lives. 

The following is one possible 
outline. Modify it as necessary to 
accomplish your purpose. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The fact of human need 
II. Concern for those in need 
III. Helping those in need 
IV. Unsuspected riches 


To BEGIN 


Open the lesson by noting that 
the story of Matthew offers a 
dramatic study in contrasts. Using 
a chalkboard, make two parallel 
lists showing, on the left, the char- 
acteristics of a tax collector and, 
on the right, the characteristics of 
a disciple of Christ. The change 
that took place in Matthew’s life 
will be dramatically apparent. Ex- 
plain to the class that this lesson 
will deal with how the change 
became possible and under what 
influences it took place. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The fact of human need 

First of all, ask the class to look 
at the fact of human need. 
Through discussion list some types 
of persons often rejected in today’s 
society. The response may well 
include such classes as_ de- 
linquents, ex-convicts, certain 
racial minorities, and alcoholics. 
Point out that, in addition, society 
often rejects the poor as irrespon- 
sible or lazy, the physically handi- 
capped as unfit, and the mentally 
ill as candidates for an institu- 
tion. 

Your analysis of need, however, 
must go beyond the obvious to the 
more subtle types of need such as 
are characterized by Matthew. | 
Note that Matthew’s physical and 
material needs were adequately 
met. Moreover, he seemed to be 
in a secure, if not popular, politi- 
cal position. Undoubtedly, he had 
friends among others of his voca- 
tion, thus on the surface satisfy- 
ing his social needs. Yet his 
response to Jesus’ invitation to 
follow him shows that he had | 
more profound and basic needs. 

Suggest that similar needs may | 
lie hidden in the lives of socially | 
respectable members of our so- | 
ciety, perhaps even of our church, | 
who make themselves offensive by — 
negative criticism, unpopular | 
points of view, unprincipled | 
though legal business practices, 
and so forth. 
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At this point suggest that be- 
hind the needs and problems man- 
ifest in the kind of behavior just 
mentioned lie much deeper needs 
common to all human beings. One 
of the many current lists that 
seek to explain human behavior 
gives six types of needs or moti- 
vating forces: (1) physical, (2) 
growth, (3) security, (4) new ex- 
perience, (5) affection, and (6) 
recognition. 

The way one meets these needs 
varies with experience and abil- 
ity, and the combination of need 
plus this experience and ability 
determines the resultant behavior. 
Thus, for example, the need for 
recognition may express itself 
positively or negatively; and, sim- 
ilarly, one may find security either 
by some method equivalent to that 
of the tax collector or by co-opera- 
tive action with one’s fellows. 

Having established the principle 
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colm S. Knowles; Association Press, 1950; page 
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people who are society’s outcasts. 
Do we deal with them in terms 
of the problem that disturbs us 
or in terms of the need that dis- 
turbs them? 


II. Concern for those in need 


As Christians we need to ask 
how well we express the spirit of 
Christ in our relationships with 
others. In particular, how redemp- 
tive are we in our attitudes to- 
ward those who are an offense 
against society and against us per- 
sonally? 

Point out that several types of 
negative position have been taken 
by Christians. Some, like the 
Pharisees of old, have taken a 
moralistic viewpoint and have re- 
fused to have fellowship with 
those who do not conform to their 
standards of social and personal 
conduct. 

Others do not try to relate to so- 
cial outcasts because of fear of the 
consequences. For example, to 
take a truly Christian and redemp- 
tive attitude toward such a per- 
son or group may bring an ex- 
pression of hostility from mem- 
bers of the dominant social group. 

Still others may have suffered, 
directly or indirectly, from the 
behavior of outcasts and cannot 
take the kind of forgiving attitude 
necessary in a redemptive rela- 
tionship. 

Again, some church members 
are skeptical that any effective 
change can take place in the lives 
of the socially rejected. They 
therefore dismiss all attempts to 
work for their salvation as use- 
less. 

Perhaps the class can mention 
other barriers to the development 
of a Christian approach to the 
outcast. 

Here you should ask the class, 
What is the Christian attitude to- 
ward the rejected? Through class 
discussion or through your own 
comments help the class look 
carefully at the following factors, 
which seem to have characterized 
Jesus’ relationship with society’s 
undesirables: 

1. The ability to see through 
superficial behavior to the inner- 
most needs of a man. 

2. The capacity to empathize 





with the person struggling to sat- 
isfy his innermost needs. 

3. The ability to discern the 
possibilities in that individual and 
to lead him in the direction of con- 
structive fulfillment of his needs. 

4. The ability to love an indi- 
vidual and to relate to him not 
on the basis of his offensiveness 
but on the basis of his worth as a 
person. 

5. The courage to support that 
person in his spiritual develop- 
ment against the opposition of the 
so-called respectable elements of 
society. 

Ask the class to recall incidents 
in the Gospel records in which 
Jesus exhibited this kind of atti- 
tude toward those who were un- 
promising, hated, or condemned 
as sinners. 


III. Helping those in need 


Point out that even with the 
best attitudes and intentions our 
efforts sometimes fail because we 
do not know how to help those in 
need. In initiating your discussion 
of ways to help, refer the class 
to Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student for suggestions as to what 
Jesus offered Matthew. These sug- 
gestions include hospitality, fel- 
lowship, forgiveness, responsibil- 
ity, and the power to lead a new 
life. All of these are healing and 
redemptive. 

You may want to ask two class 
members in advance to report on 
the materials in the study periodi- 
cals. If your class regularly reads 
one, have someone report on the 
other. 

Point out the important fact that 
help for those in need is a two- 
way street. We frequently make 
the mistake of assuming that we 
should simply give or do some- 
thing for others. But this is a kind 
of paternalism. 

By contrast, Jesus entered into 
a relationship of mutuality, giving 
himself as a person to the one in 
need and permitting that one to 
give himself in return. This kind 
of mutual relationship involves a 
deep respect for human dignity 
and individual integrity. It calls 
also for an honest effort to under- 
stand why persons behave as they 
do. Such an approach preserves 
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individual freedom, including the 
right of the recipient of aid to 
make his own decisions. 

A great deal of Christian matu- 
rity is needed to offer help on this 
basis, since in many instances the 
help will not be properly under- 
stood or applied. Nevertheless, we 
should remember that only God 
is responsible for the results. Our 
responsibility is to offer the 
needed help to others and to do it 
in the spirit of love. 


IV. Unsuspected riches 


The material in Wesley Quar- 
terly suggests ways in which Mat- 
thew made his own contribution 
to Jesus. Recall for the class that 
Matthew is said to have provided 
an open door to people Jesus 
needed to reach, that he brought 
to the circle of disciples a genius 
for practical action, and that he 
contributed a fine sense of spir- 
itual perspective. 

Matthew seems to have reached 
a certain “salvation readiness,” 
just as a child develops, or should 
develop, “reading readiness” be- 
fore being taught how to read. 

Not everything in Matthew’s life 
was negative. Looking beneath the 
surface, Jesus saw his potential 
and worked with it for good. 

What a wealth of unsuspected 
riches lies beneath the surface of 
lives distorted in misbehavior, 
throttled through racial discrim- 
ination, frustrated by handicaps, 
or misdirected into unproductive 
ways of meeting the basic needs 
of life! 


Ask the class this question: 
How can such persons contribute 
to the enrichment of Christian 
fellowship? 

Some of Matthew’s contribu- 
tions have already been suggested. 
In addition, the fact that he broke 
with a profitable past encourages 
others to be loyal to the Kingdom. 
Furthermore, his own experience 
in wrestling with his inner prob- 
lems enabled him to be more 
sensitive to others and thus a 
valuable member of the Chris- 
tian fellowship. Finally, his re- 
sponsiveness to Jesus’ call re- 
vealed a fine capacity for rela- 
tionship, an indispensable quality 
in the Christian community. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


In discussing Christian concern 
for human need, you may want to 
use role playing to help the class 
analyze various attitudes held by 
church people toward “problem” 
people. The characters will be 
four persons talking together in- 
formally just after Sunday school. 

The group are discussing Mr. Z, 
a bitter, critical resident of the 
community who looks out only 
for himself, is suspicious of his 
neighbors, and is known to be a 
heavy drinker. By his undesirable 
conduct he has just spoiled the 
sale of adjacent property belong- 
ing to a church member. 

Assign the following roles to 
members of the group discussing 
Mr. Z: a moralist, who judges 
other people on the basis of 
whether or not they live by his 





standards of conduct; the owner 
of the property, who is bitter and 
unforgiving because the property 
could not be sold; an insecure in- 
dividual, who is simply afraid of 
Mr. Z; and a skeptic, who feels 
that nothing will ever change 
Mr. Z. 

After the group has discussed 
Mr. Z’s offensiveness for a few 
minutes, stop the role playing and 
ask all four players to discuss 
Mr. Z from the standpoint of a 
redemptive Christian approach. 
Let the class discuss the differ- 
ences between the two ap- 
proaches. 

A second way to involve the 
group is to divide your class into 
small groups and ask each group 
to do a bit of creative writing. 
Suggestions for writing may be 
such projects as a prayer for help 
in reaching the outcast, a creed 
for those endeavoring to reach 
the outcast, a litany of concern for 
the outcast. 


In CLOSING 


Bring this session to a con- 
clusion by asking class members 
to summarize the major concepts 
developed. Close with prayer for 


those who are outcasts and for 


Christians who are attempting to 
be more redemptive in their rela- 
tionships to such persons. 

Suggest that class members 
study next Sunday’s lesson early 
in the week. Then daily experi- 
ences can enlarge their under- 
standing of it and enrich the ideas 
they bring to class. 


THE COUNSELOR Fa EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Something of the outcast lives 
in each of us. We move in and 
out of situations where we feel 
uncomfortable or unwanted. Can 
you imagine what it is like to be 
so marked by society that you 
are considered to be an outcast 
completely? Many persons in our 
society are so marked. How lonely 
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they must be! How desperately 
they must yearn for some true 
human relationships upon which 
they may begin to build a better 
life! And often those who should 
have life to give are the ones who 
are quickest to judge or condemn. 

A few months ago I had oc- 
casion to wait a few hours in a 
small town where I knew no one 
and had no place to go. I had no 
business there. 

It was a cold day. I walked up 
and down the main street of the 


little town several times until I 
felt every shopkeeper looking at 
me as a stranger and perhaps a 
suspicious character. I went in one 
place and sat down and waited 
while I had new heels put on my 
shoes. Then I walked for another 
hour before stopping for a cup of 
coffee. 

Conversation softened when I 
sat down, for I was obviously new 
in town, and people were not com- 
fortable in sharing their thoughts 
with me around. After a cup of 
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coffee I walked back and forth 
again until the passing of the 
hours made an early lunch per- 
missible. 

How those hours dragged and 
how alone I felt! To be completely 
separated from the life of the com- 
munity is a hardship, whether the 
cause is reasonable or not. 

Many persons so separated are 
hungering and thirsting for a 
chance to be part of something, to 
be alive to something. Youngsters 
join gangs because they are not 
welcomed at youth fellowships. 
Often the tavern with its bar is 
the most hospitable place in town, 
and the lonely drift there seeking 
human companionship. 

Jesus knew the needs of the 
lonely. He continually reached out 
across the barriers society had 
built to free and release the lonely 
spirit. When he came to the place 
where Matthew collected taxes, 
he looked at him and knew that 
here was an unhappy man, judged 
and condemned as a tool of a 
foreign oppressor. No one felt the 
judgment more than Matthew 
himself did. He had to live with 
it day and night. 

Jesus, however, did not judge. 
He reached out and communicated 
his concern. What was the result? 
Matthew resigned his former posi- 
tion and took up his new. assign- 
ment as Jesus’ friend and as- 
sociate. We can judge the quality 
of his service by the fact that 
when Jesus chose twelve of his 
disciples for special responsibility, 
Matthew was one of that select 
group. 

Many persons are just waiting 
for a chance to give up an old 
and unwanted kind of existence in 
order to start afresh with new 
purpose and new hope. But who 
will give them the encouragement 
they need if we are afraid? What 
right has society to put a special 
brand of failure on some of its 
members when all of us fall so 
far short of the high calling we find 
in Christ Jesus? We can be sure 
that many persons are so dissatis- 
fied with themselves that they 
would respond readily to any invi- 
tation to start anew at something 
better. In fact, maybe even you 
would. 





JULY 23: 


Mary and Martha: 


Friends of Jesus 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED fh DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Luke 10:38-42; John 
11:1-44; 12:1-8. This treatment 
deals with the portions printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 


Mary and Martha of Bethany 
appear in the New Testament only 
in the passages cited in today’s 
lesson. These passages do not tell 
us much about them, but some 
values are to be observed in their 
dealings with Jesus. 

Bethany was located just over 
the crest of the Mount of Olives 
away from Jerusalem on the road 
to Jericho, a relatively short walk 
from the city. It was ideally lo- 
cated as a refuge from the city’s 
heat and confusion and, as dur- 
ing Jesus’ last week, from danger 
(Mark 11:11). From this point the 
triumphal entry had begun (Mark 
11:1). 

If Jesus’ ministry took him to 
the Jerusalem area prior to his 
last trip, as John’s Gospel indi- 
cates (see 2:13; 5:1; 7:10), this 
may have been the place at which 
he stayed. At least our records 
suggest a long-standing friendship 
between Jesus and Lazarus and 
his two sisters, Mary and Martha. 


LuKE 10: 38-42 


In this scene Martha was the 
gracious hostess, trying to make 
Jesus at home by having meals 
prepared, while Mary was lost in 
adoration of Jesus. One might ex- 
pect an expression of appreciation 
for Martha’s efforts, but this was 
not the case. When she complained 
that Mary was not helping her, 
Jesus rebuked her fretful activity 





* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


and commended Mary for having 
“chosen the good portion.” 

As the story stands, it implies 
that Jesus sensed that Mary had 
a deeper appreciation of the truth 
to which he was devoted than 
Martha did. It is similar in nature 
to the story of Jesus’ reply to his 
family when they stood outside 
a crowded room and asked for 
him (Mark 3:31-35). Jesus ap- 
peared to turn his back upon fam- 
ily relationships by saying that his 
parents were those who, regard- 
less of ties of blood, were as con- 
cerned with God’s will as he was. 

To generalize from either story 
would be a mistake. Each presup- 
poses a specific circumstance; that 
is, one in which there was danger 
of overemphasizing a secondary 
and subordinate value. In certain 
circumstances, that is, listening to 
Jesus is more important than eat- 
ing or preparing food to be eaten. 
This conclusion harmonizes with 
the spirit of the statement that 
“man shall not live by bread 
alone” (Matthew 4:4; Luke 4:4). 

On the other hand, there is a 
time for eating. In the proper con- 
text one should pray for “daily 
bread” (Matthew 6:11; Luke 11: 
3). Sometimes devoted concentra- 
tion upon such practical matters 
as the preparation of meals is the 
best service one can render and 
also the best indication of a 
genuine understanding of Jesus’ 
message. At least, in the great 
judgment scene of Matthew 25 
certain persons were commended 
because they fed the hungry 
(verse 35). 

The validity of Jesus’ reaction 
to Mary depends entirely upon the 
circumstances presupposed. 
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JoHN 11:1-5 


This incident takes us again to 
the Bethany home of Lazarus, the 
brother, who was ill, and of the 
two sisters. The Evangelist empha- 
sizes the intense affection existing 
within the family and also be- 
tween its members and Jesus. In 
their need the two sisters sent for 
Jesus. 

Jesus’ reply is characteristic of 
John’s dramatic arrangement of 
a scene. Taken literally, it sounds 
bizarre and unfeeling. When one 
considers the sequel of the story, 
however, and its symbolical char- 
acter, it makes sense. It does not 
refer primarily to the physical 
miracle of raising Lazarus from 
the dead but instead to what it 
symbolizes; that is, that Jesus is 
“the resurrection and the life” 
(verse 25). 

This fact is what made Lazarus’ 
illness and subsequent death the 
means to Jesus’ glorification. The 
raising of Lazarus symbolizes 
what Jesus does for all dead souls, 
just as the healing of the blind 
man symbolizes how, as the Light 
of the world, he heals eyes that 
are spiritually blind (John 8:12; 
9: 1-7, 39-41). 


JouHN 12:1-3 


The original form of the story 
of Jesus’ anointing is in Mark 14: 
3-9, the setting being the house 


of a man called Simon the leper. 
A similar anointing described in 
Luke 7:36-50 took place in the 
house of a Pharisee named Simon. 

In neither instance is the woman 
who did the anointing named. 
Luke’s story concerns a disreputa- 
ble woman whom Jesus had be- 
friended and who had found salva- 
tion through him. 

In Mark the only protest raised 
was that to the effect that money 
was being wasted. John’s account 
(12:3-8) is much like Mark’s, in- 
cluding this protest and Jesus’ 
interpretation of the anointing as 
a forecast of his coming death and 
burial. 

With our interest in Mary and 
Martha in mind, we can see the 
same contrast as in Luke 10:38- 
42. Martha served the meal, while 
Mary expressed, through anoint- 
ing Jesus’ feet, a feeling of rare 
devotion and respect. The contrast 
between Martha’s busyness and 
Mary’s quiet devotion is height- 
ened by the expense involved in 
the costly ointment used and by 
the protest of Judas. This time 
Judas was explicitly rebuked for 
his materialism and lack of vision, 
while Martha, by contrast, is sub- 
ordinated to Mary. 

What stands out amidst all the 
details is the high respect in which 
Mary held Jesus. This is implied 
also in the previous incidents. Her 








gift was typical of gifts of loving 
devotion on the part of those for 
whom the cost is nothing as com- 
pared with what is received from 
the one honored and loved. 

Once again we must remind our- 
selves that the lesson taught pre- 
supposes one set of circumstances 
and not another and has value 
only within that set of circum- 
stances. The less glamorous way 
of demonstrating respect and love, 
as with Martha, may well be more 
efficacious in another context, as 
any mother of small children or 
any wife of a hungry husband well 
knows. 

John’s symbolical temper of 
mind may well have seen more 
in this act than the expression of 
courtesy toward a guest. In Jew- 
ish tradition anointing with oil 
was also used to designate a per- 
son as prophet, priest, or king; 
and the very name “Messiah” 
means “Anointed One.” 

Thus, symbolically, Mary’s 
anointing of Jesus for burial sug- 
gests his glorification, since ac- 
cording to John Jesus’ death was 
the act by which he was glorified. 
(See, for example, John 17:1.) In 
John’s view, then, Mary is a 
symbol of the devout believer, 
while Martha symbolizes those 
who miss the important things by 
being busy with matters of sec- 
ondary importance. 


LEADER’S HELPS Jo HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

At the outset read the biblical 
materials for this lesson. As you 
read, make notes on the character- 
istics of the persons involved in 
the story and any teaching points 
you may want to include in the 
lesson. Keep in mind as you study 
the biblical materials that the par- 
ticular emphasis of the lesson is 
on the importance of friendship in 
the development of the spiritual 
life. You will therefore want to 
postpone for future consideration 
any discussion of other themes 
dealt with in these materials. 

Although your reading will not 
be completed until you have stud- 
ied the students’ materials and 
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other resources, postpone further 
reading until you have given your- 
self a chance to think through the 
problem of friendship on your 
own. Consider the patterns of 
friendship in your own local 
church and ask yourself the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Are friendships in your 
church based on _ interpersonal 
niceties or on deeply shared goals 
and values? 

2. Are they enjoyed or merely 
observed? 

3. Do they help people grow, 
or do they simply confirm people 
in existing patterns of thought, 
present attitudes, and comfortable 
traditions? 





4, Do the friendships you ob- 

serve free people for creativity? 

5. Do they help people to be 
friendly to others outside the 
church and take a friendly in- 
terest in those of other cultures or 
groups, or do they seem to be in- 
grown? 

With this background of think- 
ing, complete your study of the 
printed materials by reading the 
resources listed in “Preparing to 
Teach” for the lesson for July 2. 
The additional resources listed 
on page 44 are especially useful. 

At this point you will want to 
clarify your purposes for teaching 
this lesson. These may include a 
desire to help your students evalu- 
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Jesus with Mary, Martha, and Lazarus 


ate and strengthen their own 
friendships in the light of Jesus’ 
friendship for others. Another pos- 
sible purpose is to help your stu- 
dents discover in their friendships 
a guide to more Christian human 
relationships throughout our 
world. Other purposes will sug- 
gest themselves to you. Select the 
ones you consider most important, 
and let these guide the outline 
you develop. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The meaning of friendship 
II. Bases and characteristics of 
friendship 
III. Fruits of friendship 


To BEGIN 


Have someone in the class read 
aloud Luke 10:38-42. Analyze 
with the class the differences be- 
tween Mary and Martha, with 
particular reference to what each 
considered to be the basic values 
of life and the way each handled 
the satisfaction of her deeper 
needs. If some help is needed be- 
yond what is available in the 
Scripture passage, refer the class 
to the section in the Adult Stu- 
dent material entitled “A Home 
and Its Values.” Note what it says 
about spiritual balance. 

Next, evaluate Jesus’ part in 
this experience. Ask the following 


questions: (1) With what attitude 
did Jesus view each of the sisters? 
(2) Was his rebuke of Martha as 
much an act of love as his defense 
of Mary? 

Note that this will prepare the 
class to define friendship and an- 
alyze its base. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The meaning of friendship 


Introduce this section by noting 
that the word “friend” is used to 
translate two different Greek 
words in the New Testament. One 
of these (hetairos) refers to the 
kind of friendship that is char- 
acteristic of clansmen, comrades, 
or fellows in some kind of enter- 
prise. 

The owner of a vineyard uses 
this term in addressing a laborer 
in Matthew 20:13; and a king uses 
it to address a guest at a wedding 
feast who is not properly dressed 
and who is therefore bound and 
cast out (Matthew 22:12). In 
Matthew 26:50 Jesus used this 
term in addressing Judas on the 
occasion of the betrayal. 

Rather obviously, “friend” in 
this sense does not denote close 
personal relationship but rather a 
certain kind of functional or cul- 
tural association that is imper- 
sonal at best. 

The other Greek word that is 
translated “friend” in the Revised 
Standard Version is a word with 
a more personal, warm meaning. 
This word (philos) describes a 
person whom, in emergency, you 
would awaken at midnight (Luke 
11: 5-6, 8). This kind of friend is 
an honored guest at a banquet 
(Luke 14:10), a close personal 
friend over whose death one is 
deeply grieved (John 11:11), a 
friend of the bridegroom at a 
wedding (John 3:29). 

In all instances, this word refers 
to a close, enjoyable, warmly per- 
sonal relationship with another in- 
dividual. It has precisely this 
meaning even when Jesus’ 
enemies used it in a derogatory 
way by calling him “a friend of 
tax collectors and sinners” and by 
charging Pilate that he was no 
friend of Caesar when he sought 
to release Jesus (John 19:12). 

You may want to note that al- 
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though the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion gives a different translation, 
the King James Version uses 
“friend” in translating another 
Greek word (peitho) meaning “to 
convince by argument.” The cit- 
izens of Tyre and Sidon were able 
to secure an audience with King 
Herod because they befriended— 
or “persuaded,” as the R.S.V. has 
it—Blastus, the king’s chamber- 
lain, who secured the hearing for 
them. Friendship in this sense is 
simply a kind of agreeableness 
without any sense of close per- 
sonal tie. 

Having thus distinguished be- 
tween different types of friend- 
ship, ask the class to illustrate 
these types by analyzing the fol- 
lowing experiences of human re- 
lationships: (1) the friendliness 
of a businessman toward his cus- 
tomer; (2) the friendliness that 
prevails in a service club; (3) the 
friendliness that prevails at a ball 
game among rooters for the same 
team; (4) the friendship of a small 
group accustomed to spending 
many of their hours together in 
spontaneous fellowship. 

Perhaps the class could con- 
struct a friendship scale, noting 
various stages between the lower 
level and the higher level of 
friendship. Ask the class to place 
in order from least friendly to 
most friendly the following words 
describing human relationships: 
polite, civil, respectful, loyal, per- 
sonal, enjoyable, affectionate, 
wholehearted. These may be writ- 
ten beforehand on a chalkboard. 

Although the list appears here 
in approximate order, according 
to my opinion, a different order 
may be possible. In any event, the 
words should be placed on the 
chalkboard in a random order. 

Conclude this section by asking 
the class to define friendship as 
Jesus expressed it. 


II. Bases and characteristics of 
friendship 

Using the device of contrast 
often heightens one’s teaching ef- 
fectiveness. Along this line, ask 
the class to mention a few dis- 
tinctly unchristian bases of friend- 
ship easily observable in our cul- 
ture. Among the responses may be 
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some of the following: (1) a 
what-you-can-do-for-me basis; 
(2) cultural or racial affinity; 
(3) intellectual agreement; (4) 
other circumstantial factors; and 
(5) emotional attachments that 
are restricted and immature. 

Now develop with the class the 
positive side of this contrast. Let 
the class discuss some bases of 
Christian friendship. You may 
want to contribute the following 
four suggestions to the discussion 
if they are not forthcoming other- 
wise: 

1. The attitude of mutual trust 
in one another’s good will and 
personal integrity. 

2. The attitude of acceptance 
whereby each party to the friend- 
ship is regarded not in terms of 
his goodness or badness, his suc- 
cess or failure, his wisdom or ig- 
norance, but in terms of his es- 
sential and inherent worth as a 
human being. 

3. The atmosphere of freedom 
in which each person is at liberty 
to be himself. 

4. The capacity to give and take 
without calculating the balance 
between the two but with a 
genuine regard to what is in the 
best interest of all concerned. 

The students’ materials contain 
both direct and indirect sugges- 
tions as to the qualities of Chris- 
tian friendship. For example, in 
Adult Student friendship is char- 
acterized as having at its core a 
devotion to spiritual values, a will- 
ingness to correct the other party 
in kindness and humility, and a 
disposition to dispel anxiety. The 
materials in Wesley Quarterly 
stress the matter of personal ac- 
ceptance. 

You may want to mention cer- 
tain other characteristics of Chris- 
tian friendship. Consider, for 
example, the willingness to meet 
others on their own ground and 
to minister to them in terms of 
their desires. 

In addition, friendship requires 
being a graceful recipient of the 
blessings of friendship and not in- 
sisting that these should flow only 
from us to others. This involves 
mutuality in the expectation and 
appreciation of what we receive 
as well as a willingness to give. 








Note that no less a spiritual au- 
thority than Jesus has suggested 
that along with our giving we are 
to ask and receive. 

Finally, suggest that forgiveness 
is one fundamental characteristic 
of friendship and leads us to give 
ourselves to others even when 
others do not deserve to receive 
the gift. 


III. Fruits of friendship 


Suggest to the class that friend- 
ship points to the reality of 
spiritual values. These values are 
both immanent and transcendent; 
that is, they are both present in 
the relationship and _ infinitely 
bigger than the relationship. For 
example, love is a present reality 
in any genuine Christian fellow- 
ship; yet there is much more to 
love than what is present in any 
human relationship, and the de- 
mands of perfect love are a con- 
tinuing and redemptive judgment 
upon our human inadequacies. 

To put this in more practical 
terms, point out to the class that 
friendship is a means of growth. 
It is one of the ways God has pro- 
vided for us to mature in his 
image. We should all be cautious 
lest we use friendship as a tool 
for our own purposes, however 
noble they may seem. Neverthe- 
less, we need to receive gratefully 
this wonderful gift of God with a 
willingness both for mutuality and 
for personal growth. 

Let the class discuss ways in 
which friendship becomes a means 
of growth. The story of Mary and 
Martha will suggest some of these 
ways, including the following: 

1. Friendship exposes us to the 
ideas and accomplishments of 
others and permits their experi- 
ence to stimulate our own growth. 

2. Friendship helps deepen our 
ability to trust others. 

3. Friendship expands our ca- 
pacity to understand others. 

4, Friendship provides an at- 
mosphere of mutual trust in which 
we can develop the freedom and 
courage to ask questions without 
fear of belittlement or attack. 

5. Through its support and its 
challenge friendship frees us for 
creativity. 

6. Friendship encourages us to 
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be our own unique selves as God 
has made us. 

7. Friendship enriches our lives 
through shared resources. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Throughout the section entitled 
“How to Proceed” suggestions 
have been made for group discus- 
sion. In addition, you may wish 
to involve the group by dividing 
it into three listening teams at the 
beginning of the session. Each 
group will be asked to listen care- 
fully to the reading of Luke 10: 
38-42 at the opening of the ses- 
sion. 

Ask one group to listen for any 
suggestion of the basic values 
governing Mary’s life and the way 
in which Mary handled her basic 
needs. Ask the second group to do 
the same for Martha. The third 


listening team should listen for 
references to the way Jesus re- 
lated to both Mary and Martha. 

After the reading and listening 
experience, ask each group to 
spend about five minutes discuss- 
ing the subject assigned and pre- 
paring a report for the rest of the 
class. 


In CLOSING 


To suggest that one way of clos- 
ing is not to close may sound para- 
doxical. In a sense, of course, no 
lesson should be complete in and 
of itself. Every lesson should lead 
to something beyond it, either in 
the thinking of the student or in 
the way he relates to the practical 
concerns of life. 

Let this lesson come to a kind 
of open end by suggesting that 
friendship is not fulfilled in a 


small, intimate, semiexclusive fel- 
lowship for people who enjoy be- 
ing with one another. It is ful- 
filled only as its basic values find 
realization in the larger out- 
reaches of human life. 

Therefore, the class members 
should be encouraged to carry the 
thinking of this session out into 
the world at large, relating the 
concepts of friendship to the larger 
problems of human relations and 
applying the principles of friendly 
association in all their dealings 
with their fellow human beings. 

Urge thoughtful study of next 
Sunday’s lesson, for it can be one 
of the most meaningful of this 
series. Many Christians feel guilty 
when they doubt. The study of 
Thomas can help them see the 
value of doubt for a strong, grow- 
ing faith. 


THE COUNSELOR ra EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Mary and Martha had quite 
different personalities. As often 
happens iri a family, one tended to 
be an extrovert, concerned with 
all manner of external things; and 
the other, an introvert, contem- 
plative, meditating on things con- 
cerned with the inner life, and 
seeking Jesus’ companionship as 
a guide in her search. 

Jesus was not necessarily pass- 
ing judgment on Martha when he 
pointed out that Mary had chosen 
“the good portion.” The major con- 
cerns of life are often lost in the 
minor ones. The important can 
easily be lost in the trivial. Jesus 
was pleased to have the friendship 
of one who shared his interest in 
the inner kingdom and all it 
meant. 

The quest for the meaning of life 
as a kingdom within is often a 
lonely quest. Most people seem 
unconcerned. They may make a 
nod in that direction occasionally, 
but few of them act as if the inner 
kingdom is the place where they 
would like to be at home. 


Martha’s attitude has its de- 
fenders. They will say, “When 
mealtime comes, even the spir- 
itual-minded are glad to hear the 
dinner bell. But someone has to 
do the work while others sit 
around and talk.” 

If we stop to think about it, we 
will realize that far too much 
time and energy is given to the 
details of eating and housekeep- 
ing. The results are bad for per- 
sons even physically. Doctors tell 
us that far more people in our 
country die from overeating than 
from undereating. We burden our 
systems with food they do not 
need but have to deal with 
whether they want it or not. We 
become by habit overeaters, and 
the physical system, the budget, 
and international relations suffer 
as a result. 

What Jesus probably meant to 
say was that we are easily 
diverted from important spiritual 
concerns by the habitual daily 
round of duties. The activist al- 
ways thinks of the person who 
sits quietly in thought and med- 
itation as being “plain lazy.” 

At another time Jesus said of a 
gracious act done to him by Mary: 
“Why do you trouble her? She 


has done a beautiful thing to me. 
For you always have the poor with 
you.” (Mark 14:6-7.) He was af- 
firming a common human need for 
kindness, acceptance, and appreci- 
ation. A spiritual leader in a ma- 
terial world can become a lonely 
and misunderstood person. An act 
of kindness shown him is balm 
for his soul. 

We are so likely to think of 
Jesus as completely self-sufficient 
that we fail to understand his 
quite human need for friends. Be- 
ing the kind of person he was, with 
the mission he had to perform, he 
quite naturally sought out the 
friendship of those who could un- 
derstand and encourage his mis- 
sion. 

We should recognize in our own 
minds that no individuals are com- 
pletely self-sufficient. Those who 
appear to be so are probably either 
ill or acting. Underneath the ap- 
pearance is a hunger and thirst 
for human companionship that is 
essential to the growth and de- 
velopment of the human spirit. 
God has made us as social beings, 
and our lives are never complete 
without the kind of wholesome’ 
friendship that stimulates growth 
and inner health. 
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JULY 30: 


Thomas: Through Doubt to Faith 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED de DONALD T. 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 11:5-16; 14:3-6; 
20:24-29; Acts 1:13. This treat- 
ment deals with the portions 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


A certain Thomas is named as 
one of the Twelve (Mark 3:18; 
Acts 1:13). In John he appears as 
Didymus or the Twin (Thomas 
and Didymus are the Hebrew and 
Greek words meaning “twin’’) in 
the passages under consideration 
today and also in 21:2. Tradition 
says he worked later in Parthia 
and Persia to the east of Palestine, 
his death occurring in Persia, al- 
though a later tradition names In- 
dia as the locale of his labor and 
martyr’s death. 

A consideration of Thomas as 
he is portrayed in John’s Gospel 
raises again the question of the 
way John uses his characters. 
Like Mary and Martha and others, 
Thomas is a symbol as well as a 
genuine historical character. He 
typifies the mind that requires 
external and materialistic proof 
of Jesus’ divine status. 

The skepticism of many like 
him must lie behind the Resur- 
rection traditions of the Gospels, 
especially those that tend to em- 
phasize the materialistic nature 
of Jesus’ resurrected body. 
Thomas had to have a “sign” or 
proof before he would be con- 
vinced. His modern counterpart 
is the person who demands that 
spiritual realities be “scientifical- 
ly” demonstrable. 

In addition, Thomas serves an- 
other purpose for John. He is a 
device by means of which Jesus 
is encouraged to state an idea 
that in its first form of expression 
has been misunderstood. 

Reading through John’s Gospel, 
one finds many characters serving 
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this purpose. The “Jews” predom- 
inate, but even Jesus’ disciples 
serve the author for this dra- 
matic device. And in chapter 11 
Martha’s statement about “resur- 
rection at the last day” prompted 
Jesus’ assurance that he is “the 
resurrection and the life.” 

In John 14:5 Thomas serves 
this purpose, and his whole point 
of view in 20:24-29 accomplishes 
the same end. Thomas’ insistence 
upon touching Jesus’ wounds 
opens the way for Jesus to urge 
a higher level of faith. 

John’s characters, it is true, 
probably have a grounding in ac- 
tual fact, but we cannot see them 
as persons until we first see them 
as John pictures them and uses 
them. Even then, because of 
John’s manner of using them, we 
cannot always see them as they 
may have been. 


JOHN 11: 7-8, 16 


Thomas was the realist who 
faced facts as they were. To re- 
turn to Jerusalem, from a human 
point of view, seemed almost cer- 
tain suicide. However, Thomas 
was also loyal. Though it meant 
the end of the dream and personal 
oblivion, he would follow where 
Jesus led. 

As in John’s Gospel as a whole, 
Jesus’ mind moved on the level 
of omniscience. He knew that 
nothing would happen to him un- 
til his hour had come (2:4; see 
also 7:30; 8:20) and that when 
the time had come, nothing could 
hold it back (13:1; see also 12: 
27). Nor would he wish to do so, 
for only thus could he be glorified 
and his spirit released for its uni- 
versal work. 


JouHN 14:3-6 


The only purpose Thomas serves 
here is that of the blind qtes- 
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tioner who, as a dramatic device, 
stimulates Jesus to make clear 
what he means by going away 
and preparing a place for the dis- 
ciples. His question, of course, 
was realistic, and the meaning of 
Jesus’ words was far from self- 
evident. 

Jesus said that he is “the way,” 
not just one pointing the way. 
Union with him is eternal life. 
This union is spiritual and ethical 
in nature; that is, one is united 
with Jesus when he shares his 
faith in God and shows his love 
toward neighbors. (Compare 13: 
35.) 


JOHN 20: 24-29 


In this passage Thomas is again 
both the courageous pessimist and 
the honest skeptic, symbolically 
as well as actually. For him see- 
ing was believing. Jesus’ reap- 
pearance was reported to him, 
but he refused to believe it. 

In this he was like the disciples 
in other accounts who at first were 
skeptical. He was also typical of 
many persons the Evangelist knew 
and had in mind as he wrote his 
Gospel. They had heard the Chris- 
tian message, but they had to be 
shown. In a similar spirit, Thomas 
would not believe until he had ob- 
served the gory details for him- 
self, touching as well as seeing 
Jesus’ wounds. 

Eight days later he got his 
chance. That Jesus could appear 
with the door shut indicates how 
little John thought of Jesus’ ap- 
pearance as physical in nature. 
Neverthless, it was of such a na- 
ture that Thomas could be chal- 
lenged to conviction by the test he 
required. 

The important point is that 
Thomas did not carry out what 
he had originally asked for. Jesus’ 
appearance had a reality that car- 
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ried its own conviction, as much 
in his words as in his appearance: 
“Peace be with you” and “Do 
not be faithless, but believing.” 
We can never recover the actual 
historical facts about the appear- 
ance of the resurrected Jesus. 
Details in the accounts vary, as 
should be expected. But it had 
something decisive enough to 
awaken faith, to cause men to ac- 
knowledge Jesus as “My Lord 
and my God” and to give their 
lives to that conviction. The con- 
fession of faith from Thomas’ lips 
was that of the Christian Church 
in John’s day. Thomas shared it, 
but here he was again a vehicle 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Know your Bible, know your 
students, and know your theme. 
These are three major factors in 
your preparation. 

The biblical materials for this 
lesson all deal with Thomas. As 
you read them, make notes on 
the characteristics of Thomas that 
are apparent in each passage of 
Scripture. You will be interested 
to discover that each selection re- 
veals a slightly different facet of 
his personality. 

After doing your own thinking 
about the Bible materials, turn 
to The International Lesson An- 
nual and The Interpreter’s Bible 
for help in Bible interpretation. 

Understanding your students is, 
of course, a long-term matter. In 
these moments of preparation, 
however, think back as carefully 
as you can over any expressions 
of doubt you may have en- 
countered in the classroom or in 
other contacts with your students. 
Be careful to distinguish between 
different kinds of doubt as will 
be noted below. Thus understand- 
ing your class members, you will 
be able to make this lesson more 
relevant to their specific needs. 

Know your theme. First of all, 
consider the various kinds of 
doubt that may be found in human 
experience. Much of it arises out 
of honest inquiry into the facts of 
human existence and the validity 





by means of which John appealed 
to his readers to believe. 

The crowning challenge is in 
the concluding statement of verse 
29: “Blessed are those who have 
not seen and yet believe.” This 
took in practically all of John’s 
readers, since the Gospel was 
written long after most eyewit- 
nesses of the events had died. 
They were challenged to look be- 
neath the surface of outward 
symbols to find the reality and 
to respond in faith. 

John gave great prominence to 
the Spirit in his Gospel. It was by 
the Spirit that his readers were 
to believe now, since they could 
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of one or another kind of religious 
interpretation of nature and his- 
tory. 

A great deal of doubt, however, 
arises out of the general pessi- 
mism that characterizes the out- 
look of many people on life in gen- 
eral and reflects unhappy or unjust 
circumstances they have observed 
or experienced. In addition, doubt 
often arises because a person’s 
own sense of inadequacy projects 
itself into his view of religion and 
life, often with negative force. 

See if you can discover illus- 
trations of these different kinds 
of doubt in the experience of your 
acquaintances. This will give you 
greater depth of understanding as 
you prepare this lesson. 

For further help in analyzing 
the theme of this lesson, consult 
Wesley Quarterly and Adult Stu- 
dent. Make note of any ideas or 
illustrations you may want to use. 
“Faith and Honest Doubt,” by 
Harvey H. Potthoff (pages 3-5 of 
this magazine), will prove helpful 
also. 

Having given thought to Bible, 
students, and theme, you are 
ready to determine your purposes 
for teaching this lesson. The fol- 
lowing are suggested: (1) to help 
class members deepen their ap- 
preciation of Thomas’ contribution 
both to his own times and to the 
faith of Christians of later gen- 
erations; (2) to help your stu- 








not know Jesus as his first dis- 
ciples did. Not in the past but in 


‘the present they would discover 


God at work in them through 
Jesus if, like Thomas, they would 
permit God to open their skeptical 
eyes to the eternal life he offers 
in Jesus. 

Such life is a matter of spiritual 
experience, not of “scientific” 
proof. It is a matter of faith, a 
leap off the springboard with con- 
fidence that the way is as Jesus 
has demonstrated it. The leap of 
faith rests upon Jesus as he was 
in life but with his true signifi- 
cance brought out in John’s sym- 
bolic way of interpreting his life. 


dents better understand both 
positive and negative values of 
doubt; (3) to give your students 
an opportunity to improve their 
own handling of doubt; and (4) 
to suggest some ways in which 
we gain understanding and expe- 
rience a life of faith. 

In the light of your preparatory 
study and your teaching purpose 
draw up your own outline, using 
these materials as suggestions 
only. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Portrait of a doubter 

II. Pros and cons of doubt 
III. Dealing with our doubts 
IV. Pathways to perception 
V. The experience of faith 


To BEGIN 


Open the lesson by asking the 
class to recall the reports about 
Thomas that shed light on his per- 
sonality. Then ask: (1) In what 
sense was Thomas a doubter? (2) 
In what sense, if any, was Thomas 
a man of faith? Let the class dis- 
cuss these briefly before you offer 
your own comments. 


How To PROcEED 


I. Portrait of a doubter 


Note that more often than not 
we think of Thomas in connection 
with his reaction to the Resur- 
rection. Two factors are worthy 
of note in this regard: First, no 
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one else believed in the Resurrec- 
tion until confronted by some kind 
of evidence, material or spiritual. 
Second, only one of the four ref- 
erences cited in this lesson, and 
none of the other references to 
Thomas in the New Testament, 
deal with the Resurrection. You 
will therefore want to emphasize 
the more general manifestations 
of his doubt. 

In John 11:16 Thomas may im- 


Doubting Thomas 


ply doubt in Jesus’ wisdom, but 
he also expresses an obstinate 
loyalty to him. John 14:3-6 re- 
flects Thomas’ doubt of the dis- 
ciples’ ability to know the way 
because of ignorance of Jesus’ 
goal. The experience recorded in 
John 20:24-29 reflects Thomas’ 
materialistic realism but may 
point as much to pessimism as to 
logic as a basis for doubt. 

Let the class discuss the various 
possible interpretations of these 
passages. Then ask the students 
to summarize the personality of 
Thomas. Acts 1:13 confirms, for 
one thing, what has been noted 
in other passages regarding his 
loyalty. 
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Suggest that although Thomas 
had questions, he never doubted 
Jesus’ integrity. In spite of his 
own inner struggle and the exter- 
nal dangers from Jesus’ enemies, 
he followed him loyally. Further- 
more, he was trusting enough to 
ask questions. 

This in itself reveals an im- 
portant kind of faith. Persons who 
find it necessary to be rigid in 
their religious views may in re- 


ality be expressing inner inse- 
curity and doubt. The class may 
want to discuss the extent to 
which they feel this observation 
is true. 

Call attention to the fact that 
the author of the Fourth Gospel 
gives considerable attention to 
the symbolic value of his char- 
acters. Time and again personal- 
ities in the Gospel reflect wide- 
spread attitudes of ignorance, mis- 
understanding, and spiritual 
blindness. Thus Thomas repre- 
sents not only himself but also 
those Christians who, sadly simi- 
lar to non-Christians, must base 
their faith on physical and ma- 
terial evidence rather than on 


Jesus’ spiritual integrity. Note il- 
lustrations of this kind of faith 
today. 


II. Pros and cons of doubt 


Point out that not all doubt is 
negative. To be sure, much doubt 
is destructive. It contributes to 
the loss of meaning and direction 
in life and to the disorganization 
of personality. Equally serious, it 
leads to severe disturbance in 
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human relationships and pre- 
cludes the kind of mutual trust 
and sharing so essential both to 
the fulfillment of personality and 
to the realization of a peaceful 
world. Nevertheless, doubt has its 
positive values, and you will want 
to emphasize these. 

Refer the class to the materials 
in Wesley Quarterly, where doubt 
is viewed as (1) a guard against 
error, (2) a doorway to truth, 
and (3) a means of gaining a 
virile faith. Similarly, the mate- 
rials in Adult Student look upon 
doubt as a corrective against the 
temptation to base our religion 
on hearsay rather than upon au- 
thentic witness. 
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Illustrations from other sources 
may be helpful here. For example, 
you may want to recall a signifi- 
cant factor in the life of Albert 
Einstein. When someone asked 
how he discovered the theory of 
relativity, he is said to have re- 
plied, “I challenged an axiom.” 

In the same vein, James Harvey 
Robinson, the noted historian, 
gives doubt a great deal of credit 
for the advance of civilization. 
The refusal to accept ancient dog- 
ma—whether of science, culture, 
or religion—and the courageous 
pursuit of truth in novel ways 
and places has freed man to grow 
“in wisdom and in stature.” 

You may want to point out that 
the prophets made their contri- 
bution through their refusal to 
conform to existing patterns of 
religious culture and thought. 

Paul uses the same theme in 
his Letter to the Romans: “Do 
not be conformed to this world 
but be transformed by the re- 
newal of your mind, that you 
may prove what is the will of 
God, what is good and acceptable 
and perfect” (12:2). He encour- 
aged a kind of healthy doubt that 
would free the Christians of his 
day from commonly accepted 
practices and principles of life in 
that day. 

Conclude this section by noting 
that without honest questioning 
our faith is little more than an 
inheritance from an earlier gen- 
eration. Doubt enables us to make 
faith vitally and truly our own. 


III. Dealing with our doubts 


Develop this section of the out- 
line around four questions, which 
may be asked of the class. 

The first is this: What did 
Thomas do about his doubts? On 
the basis of the Scripture pas- 
sages for this lesson we may note 
at least two things in this regard: 
(1) He lived with his doubts and 
did not attempt to rationalize or 
deny them. (2) He put them in 
their proper place as secondary 
to his basic relationship to God, 
thus seeking answers in God, not 
apart from him. 

The second question may be 
put as follows: What did Jesus 
do about Thomas’ doubts? The an- 


swer may grow out of a subsidiary 
question: Did Jesus ask blind 
loyalty of his followers? Much in 
the rest of the New Testament as 
well as in the story of Thomas in- 
dicates that Jesus accepted his 
disciples’ doubts as indications of 
a genuine struggle of the soul to 
gain understanding. Although he 
occasionally expressed disappoint- 
ment with those who had eyes 
but would not see, he neverthe- 
less dealt persistently with their 
questions. We note this character- 
istic especially in the Gospel of 
John. 

The third question is: How does 
God feel about our doubts? Sug- 
gest that he “knows our frame” 
and does not expect complete wis- 
dom. Where doubt is an evidence 
of our desire to know and grow, 
he grants an increase of wisdom 
and a deepening of faith. Where 
he sees our doubt as rising out of 
a pessimistic spirit or a basic dis- 
trust of life, he seeks to heal and 
to support. 

Finally, ask: What shall we do 
about our doubts? A search for 
the answer leads us back to 
Thomas and to Jesus. Without 
rationalizing or denying our 
doubts, we can accept questioning 
as a tool in our quest for truth. 
More important, we can relate 
our doubt to God by seeking the 
answer in the context of his sover- 
eignty over all creation. 





IV. Pathways to perception 

The discussion of ways of 
handling our doubts leads natu- 
rally to a consideration of ways of 
learning. Four of these may be 
mentioned here. 

First, we learn by direct ex- 
perience. This involves firsthand 
observation, usually of a material 
or physical phenomenon. It may 
entail trial and error, tangible 
proof, and the like. Viewed from 
one perspective, this seems to 
have been Thomas’ way. 

Second, we learn through his- 
torical testimony. The past be- 
comes a witness to the work of 
God on the human scene and 
transmits its testimony to suc- 
ceeding generations. Important as 
it is for a man to come to his own 
experience of faith, spiritual prog- 
ress, like scientific progress, would 
be impossible if each one of us 
had to experience directly all that 
the race has gone through before 
our time. 

Third, we learn through the 
pathway of insight. This is the 
response of the total person to 
the total environment. It is born 
out of subtle observations and 
stimuli not consciously recognized 
but nonetheless real. This is a 
valid way to understanding, but 
it requires careful and thorough 
testing lest we project insignifi- 
cant hunches and flimsy wishes 
into reality. 





Next Month’s Lessons 


The International Lesson Series for August brings four more 
lessons in our study of “Lives That Speak for Christ,” based on New 
Testament personalities. The lesson titles are: 


August 6: Dorcas: Faith Translated Into Service 
August 13: Mark: Making Good After Failure 
August 20: Silas: Trustworthy Co-worker 
August .27: Lydia: Ready for the Gospel 


RESOURCES * 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 9, 11, and 12; Abingdon Press; 


$8.75 per volume. 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; regular, $8.75; 


indexed, $10. 


Harper’s Bible Dictionary, by Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller; 
Harper and Brothers; $7.95; indexed, $8.95. 


* These books may be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 





Finally, we learn through en- 
counter. The Bible is a record of 
the meeting between God and 
man, of man’s response to this en- 
counter, and of God’s creative ac- 
tion in human life. Throughout its 
history the church has been a con- 
tinuing witness to this encounter. 
Through our involvement in the 
church, our identification with the 
personalities of the Bible, our 
sensitivity to God’s continuing 
presence, the encounter becomes 
real to us and opens up a pathway 
to perception. 


V. The experience of faith 


We are indebted to Lewis Sher- 
rill for a definition of faith that is 
provocative and appropriate at 
this point. He views faith not as 
a set of concepts and creeds but, 
to paraphase Hebrews 11:1, as 
“the actual substance of eternal 
life, enjoyed here and now within 
the temporal order of history, giv- 


ing pragmatic evidence of things 
as yet not seen by mortal eyes.” 

You may want to refer the class 
to Dr. Sherrill’s book called The 
Struggle of the Soul, in which 
this definition appears (page 18). 
Ask the class to discuss this as 
it sheds light on Thomas and on 
our problems of doubt and faith. 

Close this section with a sug- 
gestion of the power of faith by 
suggesting that (1) it integrates 
life around a pilgrimage in quest 
of truth, (2) it frees life for 
growth and for fresh, promising 
discoveries, and (3) it deepens an 
individual’s capacity to relate to 
God and to men in trust and in 
love. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


The bulk of these lesson helps 
are based on the use of discussion. 
Suggestions for involving the 
group have been made through- 
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out the development of the sub- 
ject. To secure a more thorough 
degree of participation, you may 
wish to use huddle groups, asking 
small groups of five or six persons 
each to discuss the questions 
posed in the section entitled “To 
Begin” or in any other section of 
the lesson where this may prove 
useful. Ask someone from each 
group to share the results with the 
class. 


In CLOSING 


Read selected passages from 
Hebrews 11 or from some familiar 
Psalm of faith. Close the lesson 
with a prayer that incorporates 
the major concerns of this lesson. 

Next Sunday’s lesson theme is 
the important one of the relation 
between faith and service. Urge 
everyone to study the lesson 
thoughtfully, for Dorcas, like 
Thomas, can help us understand 
the true nature of faith. 


THE COUNSELOR fr EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Christians can profit from see- 
ing how Jesus dealt with the 
doubt Thomas expressed. Jesus 
did not reject it. He did not con- 
demn Thomas. He accepted his 
feeling as though it were justified 
and then moved on immediately 
to resolve it. 

Jesus knew he would gain noth- 
ing by arguing about faith or the 
need for loyalty. He knew that 
honest doubt is not dissolved by 
words. The person who can have 
a strong doubt also has the ca- 
pacity for strong faith when the 
proper conditions are met, and 
Jesus hastened to meet the con- 
ditions. He said, “Put your finger 
here.” 

Jesus was able to deal with 
skepticism because he had a large 
measure of skepticism in his own 
mental attitude. He was skeptical 
of the value of the inherited legal 
codes and said, “You have heard 
that it was said to the men of old 
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... but I say to you...” He was 
skeptical of the genuineness of 
the Pharisees’ religion and chided 
them for their superficial faith. He 
doubted the social righteousness 
of the Jewish people who thought 
they were God’s chosen people, 
children of Abraham, just by 
birth. Jesus said that a person’s 
deeds reveal his true parentage. 
(See John 8: 39-47.) 

This was a good heavy dose of 
skepticism for the Jewish people 
of that day to swallow. So Jesus, 
because of his own background of 
skepticism, was able to sympathize 
with the true doubts of a Thomas. 

Unfortunately the traditional 
religious mind is afraid of doubt. 
In the face of doubt it becomes 
hysterical and calls for faith and 
loyalty, as if these fine qualities 
could be called forth by much 
talking. 

Because many of our young 
people do not get an honest facing 
of their questions, they turn to 
science for answers. But science 
has its own brand of faith and 
skepticism. Recent decades have 
pressed the scientist back until 


he is obliged to admit that his 
whole system is now built on a 
faith in unseen things. He admits 
that the things that appear solid 
are illusions, for the solidity is 
but a sensation, not a reality. 

The facing of honest doubt is 
the first step toward an enlarged 
faith The person who never 
grows through any doubts is 
likely to have a rather anemic and 
secondhand faith that may not 
stand up well under testing. 

An honest doubt does not indi- 
cate any lack of faith. In fact, it 
may be the evidence of a vital and 
growing faith. It was an honest 
doubter who said, “I believe; help 
my unbelief!” Many of the prob- 
lems of life and religion do not 
have simple and easy answers. 
They are hammered out on the 
forge of honest doubt. 

Jesus knew that doubt could 
be the growing edge of a more ad- 
equate faith. So he did not try to 
compel Thomas. He did not de- 
grade his faith or criticize his 
frankness. He met an_ honest 
doubt with an honest answer and 
said, “Put your finger here.” 
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ADVANCED STUDIES 


[Continued from page 13] 


cal vestments, and stained glass 
windows? 

The material on pages 100-103 is 
very important for an understand- 
ing of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, especially as interpreted by 
the Puritans. Did the certainty of 
salvation for the elect result in an 
inactive acquiescence with things 
as they were? Quite the contrary. 
The Puritans “were at once the 
most predestinarian and the most 
activistic of Christians” (page 
100). To see how this could be, 
study the section with great care, 
and be prepared to lead the group 
to an understanding of the reason- 
ing the Puritans followed. One im- 
portant point is the distinction be- 
tween determinism (or fatalism) 
and predestination (page 103). 

The Puritans believed “that 
everything is to be understood 
and ordered from the standpoint 
of the divine” (pages 104-105). 
Show the implications of this be- 
lief in social activity, economic re- 
lations, and political life. 

List and relate the various 
bodies and denominations which 
developed from the Puritan move- 
ment in England. (See pages 106- 
12.) 

On pages 112-16 the history of 
the church in England is traced 
from the accession of James I to 
the Act of Toleration under Wil- 
liam and Mary. Points of impor- 
tance to note are the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, drawn up by 
the Westminster Assembly, and 
‘he successive steps that brought 

‘bout the establishment of the 
\nglican Church (with bishops 
nd the Book of Common Prayer). 
he Presbyterians, who had hoped 

» become the established church, 

ere forced into the status of 

erated dissenters. 

“In America Puritans set out to 

» what had become impossible 

England” (page 116). To under- 

and the meaning of this state- 

ent turn back to page 80 on the 
eneva community and recall 

»w there it was attempted that 

. social and political life should 

ordered under God. The Half- 








way Covenant (page 118) should 
be understood as a compromise 
designed to continue in a practical 
situation the Puritan experiment 
of uniting church and state. 


Note the three locations of the 
evangelical revival and the con- 
nections that can be traced be- 
tween them (page 123). On the 
continent the revival took the 
form of the pietist movement. 
This movement should be distin- 
guished from what we commonly 
think of as piety. Pietism em- 
phasized the personal, spiritual, 
and practical, as against the in- 
stitutional, formal, and intellect- 
ual aspects of the Christian 
religion. Pietism was lay-minded, 
with the thought that every man 
is a priest in being responsible for 
his neighbor. The one separate re- 
ligious body resulting from the 
pietist movement was the Mora- 
vian (page 126). 

That the Methodist movement 
was a revival can be understood if 
it is seen against the background 
of the spirit of reasonableness and 
indifference in England. If the life 
and work of John Wesley is not 
well known to the class, tell the 
story of his early life, emphasizing 
his relation to the Church of Eng- 
land, the influence of the Mora- 
vians upon him, and the signifi- 
cance of his personal religious 
experience. 

Note the reasons why John 
Wesley broke from the Moravian 
societies. The Methodist emphasis 
on social reform movements re- 
sulted from the attitude Wesley 
displayed here. The Wesleyan 
doctrine of perfection as “full de- 
votion to Christ” or “the state of 
being in Christ” should be under- 
stood as a pietistic emphasis. 

Wesley’s rejection of the doc- 
trine of predestination should be 
understood as an implication of 
his concern with inward experi- 
ence and moral living. Man, al- 
though a sinner, is a moral being 
and free to choose the grace of 
God which saves him from sin. His 
justification will result in a proc- 
ess of growth in grace, and the 
new life will be demonstrated in 
good works. (On sanctification see 
the Discipline, paragraph 86.) 





The Wesleyan movement began 
within the Church of England and 
remained within that church un- 
til after the death of John Wesley. 
Show how the steps taken within 
the lifetime of Wesley—in the 
setting up of an organization that 
became independent and in the 
ordination of ministers for Amer- 
ica—resulted in Methodism be- 
coming a separate denomination. 
Within the Church of England the 
effect of the Wesleyan movement 
was a new vitality that challenged 
deism and natural religion. 

Note the areas in which the 
Great Awakening brought a re- 
birth of religious vitality in Amer- 
ica. Show how the preaching of 
Jonathan Edwards was revival- 
istic at the same time it was 
Calvinist because it recaptured 
the living experience of God in 
Christ. Two results of the revival 
should be noted: It made a great 
contribution to education in the 
founding of colleges. In cutting 
across denominational lines it 
brought a distinctively American 
de-emphasis on denominational 
differences. 


> Resources * 

Protestant Christianity, by John 
Dillenberger and Claude Welch; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958; 
cloth, $4.50; paper, $1.45. 

Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, 1960; The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House; $1.75. 

A Guide to the Religions of 
America, Leo Rosten, editor; 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1955; 
cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.50. 

The Reformation of the Sizx- 
teenth Century, by Roland H. 
Bainton; Beacon Press, 1956; pa- 
per, $1.60. 

Great Voices of the Reforma- 
tion, An Anthology, edited by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; 1952; 
Modern Library (G9); $2.95. 

The Protestant Faith, by George 
W. Forell; Prentice-Hall, 1960; 
$6.60; text edition, $4.95. 

Yearbook of American 
Churches, for 1961, edited by Ben- 
son Y. Landis; National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A.; $5.95. 


* May be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 
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